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BY GEORGE M. STERNBERG. CHAIRMAN 



INTRODUCTION. 



The very notable reduction in mortality rates which has occurred in 
the principal cities in this country and in Europe during the past thirty 
years is without doubt largely due to the enactment and enforcement 
of sanitary regulations, based upon reliable information as to the causes 
of disease; to the purification of water supplies; to the construction 
of sewers and to the improvement in housing conditions. It may be 
safely predicted that this reduction in mortality rates will continue until 
something like ideal conditions are attained. But there are many 
^ practical difficulties in the way of the attainment of such ideal condi- 

, tions. It is necessary not only that sanitary officials should be informed 

^ as to the proper measures to secure the desired result, but that the public 

generally should be educated with reference to the causes of the prc- 
^ ventable diseases and the best methods of combatting them; and 

especially that legislators should appreciate the importance of sanitary 
legislation and should learn to give as earnest consideration to ques- 
tions relating to the public health as to those concerning commerce, 
taxation, the administration of justice, etc. 

In the present state of our knowledge it is quite possible to formulate 
sanitary regulations which, if enforced, would bring about ideal condi- 
tions and reduce mortality rates to the minimum. But there arc 
practical difficulties to contend with which to some extent, at least, 
appear to be insurmountable. Thus we know that epidemic influenza, 
or grip, is an infectious disease which causes, directly or indirectly, a 
considerable number of deaths, especially among the aged. But to 
stamp out this disease by isolation of the infected individuals appears 
to be quite impracticable. The same is true of tuberculosis, although 
the difficulties in this case are not quite so great, and segregation of 
the sick in hospitals and sanatoria is being carried out to an increasing 
extent. So, too, with reference to housing conditions. It is easy enough 
to enact laws requiring substantial and fireproof construction, bath- 
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rooms with sewer connections, well-ventilated bedrooms having a given 
air space for each occupant, etc. But the practical question at once 
presents itself as to who will build such houses for the poor, if they 
cannot afford to pay rents which will yield a reasonable interest on 
the cost of construction. 

The slums of our great cities have developed, partly because the 
absence of suitable building regulations has permitted the erection of 
cheap structures with small, dark rooms, inadequate toilet facilities, 
etc., and partly by the decadence of localities where the houses were 
originally good enough, but where dilapidation and decay have necessi- 
tated a lowering of rents and have brought them within the reach of 
the poor, on condition that overcrowding to the limit possible is per- 
mitted. It is evident that when, in a growing city, building regulations 
are enacted which prevent the profitable investment of capital in houses 
for the laboring classes a house famine is bound to occur, and there will 
be a constant tendency to overcrowd the old houses available for occu- 
pancy. Regulations to limit this overcrowding will be difficult to 
enforce, for shelter of some kind is a prime necessity for everyone. 
And in a growing city a considerable proportion of the population 
must consist of unskilled laborers, whose ability to pay for shelter is 
limited strictly by the amount of wages they receive. It is commonly, 
and we think justly, estimated that a workman should not be obliged 
to pay more than one-fifth of his income for rent. For the clerk and 
the mechanic whose pay is better and who works but eight hours a day 
it is quite practicable to establish a home in the suburbs, where land is 
cheap and a frame cottage can be built at a comparatively small cost. 
But cities need many unskilled laborers to work upon the streets and 
upon buildings under construction, as porters, drivers, etc., and these 
laborers need shelter as near their place of work as is practicable. It 
is the business of the municipality to see that the houses in which these 
laborers live are sanitary in their construction and in their surround- 
ings, and that they are not overcrowded; but whose business is it 
to build such houses, and who will do it unless it can be shown to be a 
safe and reasonably profitable investment? In some European coun- 
tries, and especially in England, an attempt has been made to solve this 
problem by governmental action, general or municipal, and in many 
instances there has been co-operation between the municipality and 
private corporations. Space will not permit me to give a review of 
the extensive housing enterprises which have been carried out in Europe 
and on the Continent, but the English method of financing such enter- 
prises is worthy of special attention. I quote from "Housing-Up-to- 
Date" (1907), by W. Thompson, author of the "Housing Handbook." 



"The Public Works Loan Commissioners. — ^This body gets its funds 
from the National Debt Commissioners, supplemented by the proceeds 
of local loan stock, £20,000,000 of which has been borrowed from the 
Savings Bank, which gives 2j4 per cent to its depositors. 

"The Commissioners are supposed to assist minor housing authorities 
with loans, and also housing companies and societies, as well as indi- 
viduals willing to erect dwellings for the working classes. The total 
amount advanced for housing purposes up to 31st March, 1906, is 
£3,938,604, viz., £2,318,765 to local authorities on the security of local 
rates, and £1,619,929 to companies and private persons on the security 
of property. 

"The period for repayment is limited as follows : Local smthorities, 
England and Wales, 50 years ; c(mipanies and private persons, England 
and Wales, 40 years ; local authorities, Scotland, 30 years. 

"The rates of interest are fixed by Treasury minute from time to 
time. From April, 1904, to September, 1907, they were as follows for 
local authorities: 

Loan period not exceeding 20 years, 3^ per cent per annum. 
Loan period not exceeding 30 years, 3^ per cent per annum. 
Loan period not exceeding 40 years, 4 per cent per annum. 
Loan period not exceeding 50 years, 4}i per cent per annum. 

"On September 13th, 1907, a Treasury minute reduced these rates to 
3J^ per cent for 30 years, and 3^ per cent for 50 years. The fees 
payable to the Board vary from £10 los. for a loan of £1,000, and 
£22 5s. for a loan of £3,000, to £31 for a loan of £10,000, in addition 
to fees for services by the office of works and for out-of-pocket 
expanses. The mean rate of interest for the last 32 years is about 
3^2 per cent, and the average rate in 1906-7 was £3 13s. 7d., the high- 
est rate for 21 years. The amount advanced has averaged about 
£2,637,322 per anmun, and the amount now outstanding is £49^636,955, 
of which only £945,165 is for housing loans. 

"HOUSING LOANS TO SOCIETIES OF PUBLIC UTILITY 
AND TO INDIVIDUALS. — In lending money for housing purposes 
under Section 67 of the Act of 1890, it has been the practice of the 
Public Works Loans Commissioners to discriminate between those 
borrowers who will agree to restrict the dividends to not more than 
5 per cent, and those not so agreeing. 

"The Treasury minute of 1904 provides for lending to the com- 
panies and individuals who will agree to restrict their dividends to 
not more than 5 per cent, at the same rate of interest as that charged 
to local authorities. 



"The London County Council up to 31st of March, 1906, had pro- 
vided accommodation for 33,853 persons, calculated on the basis of 
two persons to a room, in 6,326 dwellings of one to six rooms each, 
and 1,147 cubicles in lodging houses. The cost of buildings and the 
housing valuation of the land amounted to about £1,900,000, and the 
gross rental value of the dwellings completed and opened was approx- 
imately £136,000 per annum, or 7 per cent on the estimated outlay, the 
net rental being £121,583, and working expenses and interest, £101,690, 
leaving £11,106 for sinking fund, £5,441 for repairs, renewals and 
reserve, and £3,346 net surplus. 

"In addition to the schemes carried out under the Housing Acts, the 
Council has provided dwellings capable of rehousing 11,198 persons, 
in place of dwellings of 10,988 persons displaced in connection with 
the construction of tunnels, the widening of streets, and other public 
works." 

In Germany large sums have been lent by the Imperial Government 
and by several of the states to corporations organized for the purpose 
of building houses for the working classes. In France savings banks, 
hospitals and benevolent institutions are authorized, by law, to invest' 
their ftmds in similar corporations, and the state exempts such com- 
panies from paying two of the heaviest taxes, namely, that of ground 
rent and that on doors and windows, the exemption to be for a period 
of twelve years. To profit by this exemption the highest rent of such 
buildings must not exceed $110, or if these dwellings be in the form 
of separate houses, $132. In America the problem of building sanitary 
homes for the laboring classes has been left entirely fo philanthropy 
and private enterprise. 

Mr. Thompson, in his "Housing Handbook," says of private enter- 
prise: 

"It has been assumed by thousands who ought to have known better 
that private enterprise, unstimulated, tmregulated, unassisted, un- 
directed, has hopelessly failed. It has left us face to face with a 
very deficient supply; it has given us the old slums; it has given us 
only often acres and acres of new slums in the suburbs, jerry-built 
"brick boxes with slate lids" dumped down on dust heaps, and put up 
mainly with the object of getting a quick profit in the few years which 
will elapse before they degenerate into slum dwellings almost as bad 
as the old ones in our midst. Where the new houses are well built 
and on good sites, they are of an unsuitable type, and the rents are so 
unreasonably high as to be beyond the means of one family, so they 
have to be sublet to other families, and thus by overcrowding, with the 
increased wear and tear following iH its train, they rapidly deteriorate 



and leave the housing of the mass of the people as bad in many respects 
as it was before. The product of private enterprise, then, is insufficient 
in quantity and inferior in quality." 

These remarks are no doubt applicable, to some extent at least, to 
the results of private enterprise in our own cities, except in those cases 
where men of means have built model houses from philanthropic 
motives, rather than as an investment. 

It is hardly necessary to insist upon the importance of supplying 
the laboring classes of a city with sanitary homes at reasonable rentab* 
A house famine and excessive rentals must infallibly result in over- 
crowding, with all the evil consequences to the health and morals of 
the occupants which attend such overcrowding. Upon this subject I 
desire again to quote from "The Housing Handbook" : 

"Taking England and Wales as a whole, the census of 1891 showed 
3^ million people living in overcrowded dwellings, while 660,000 
people had only one room to live in. Unfortunately, the census returns 
in England do not give the total number of rooms available in working- 
class dwellings; but in Scotland we see by the census of 1901 that 
there were only 3,022,077 rooms for 969,318 families, including all 
classes, or an average of three rooms to each family, the total popula- 
tion thus housed being 4472,000. In 1891 fifty per cent of these were 
'overcrowded* on the basis of the census, definition. 

"Two-thirds oJE the present population of London have houses con- 
taining not more than four rooms, and these in most cases without 
adequate sanitary conveniences, open spaces, sunlight and air. In 1891 
about 900,000 people (equal to the entire population at the beginning 
of the 19th century) were living in overcrowded rooms. At least 
386/xx) had to sleep, wash, dress, code, eat, live and die in that abomi- 
nation, the 'one-room dwelling.' 

"In Glasgow, the second city of the Empire, and the modern munici- 
pality, things are worse. No less than one-fifth of the people live in 
one-room dwellings; more than half the people have houses with not 
more than two rooms ; 87 per cent have three rooms and less, while 90 
per cent of the new houses built during the last three years have not 
more than three rooms. 

"In Edinburgh, the modern Athens, more than half the homes con- 
sist of one and two rooms, while in some districts, such as the Canon- 
gate and S. Giles, this proportion is as high as 70 per cent. 

"This enormous amount of overcrowding not only enables high rents 
to be obtained, but by the increased wear and tear of the houses, by the 
strain it imposes on inadequate sanitary appliances and resources, by 
the dirty and unsanitary habits it engenders, quickly drags down even 
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those houses which in themselves are structurally sanitary when not 
overcrowded, and thus creates new slums faster than the old ones can 
be improved, besides establishing among numbers of young people a 
low standard of home life and sanitation which years of education will 
be required to eradicate. 

"Not only in the United Kingdom, but in most of the gjeat cities of 
the world, the people are overcrowded on areas as well as in rooms. 
This arises in two ways. In the first place, especially in England, an 
inadequate amount of open ground space is left round each building; 
and, in the second place, by means of piling up rooms several stories 
high, light is obstructed and the air is polluted much more quickly than 
it can be removed or purified. The latter system prevails more in 
Glasgow and in continental cities than it does in London, and this 
partly explains why Paris, with only 44 per cent of its population over- 
crowded in rooms, has a higher death rate than London with 20 per 
cent overcrowded. It is a very significant fact that, in spite of strict 
supervision, careful structural sanitary arrangements, and a picked 
population, the death rate in model block dwellings in London is often 
as much as 30 per cent higher than the average of all classes of dwell- 
ings in the adjoining county of Surrey, while deaths from phthisis, 
scarlet fever and diphtheria have been often higher in these model 
blocks than the average of London — slums and overcrowded rooms 
and old houses included." 

It is a well-established fact that infant mortality is very much greater 
vfi overcrowded houses. Mr. Thompson says : "Infant mortality varies 
almost arithmetically with housing conditions. Although children 
under five are only one-ninth of the population, they furnish one-third 
of the deaths." 

That the death rate in cities is largely influenced by the number of 

occupants to a room has been repeatedly demonstrated by sanitary 

statistics. Mr. Russell in his statistics of Glasgow (1871 to 1886) 

jfound that the general mortality was 21.7 per thousand, when the 

^average occupancy per room was 1.3 1 ; when the average was 2.05 for 

^each bedroom the mortality increased to 26.6 per thousand. It can 

^readily be understood that the closer people are crowded together the 

^£ater will be the liability for the transmission of infectious diseases, 

Buch as diphtheria, scarlet fever, tuberculosis, etc. And when they 

live in an atmosphere which is vitiated by the emanations from the 

lungs and bodies of human beings, with insufficient ventilation and a 

deficient supply of sunlight— nature's great disinfecting agent — ^their 

susceptibility to infection is greatly increased. In his investigations 

made in Budapest, Korosi found that the mortality from infectious 



diseases was 20 per thousand when there were only two occupants per 
room; where the number was from three to five the mortality was 29 
per thousand, and where it was from six to ten the mortality increased 
to 32 per thousand. 

In the City of Washington the death rate among the colored popula- 
tion, in 1875, was 42.86 per thousand. In 1906 it had fallen to 28.81 
per thousand. Among the whites it was 21.04 ^^ 1875, ^^^ ^^ ^9^ ^^ 
had fallen to 15.16. To what extent this decline in the death rate is 
due to improvement in housing conditions it is impossible to say, but 
no doubt there has been some improvement, and this is one of the 
factors which accounts for the gradual reduction of our death rate 
from the disgracefully high figures of twenty-five or thirty years ago. 

We cannot do better than to quote here the forceful language of 
President Roosevelt in his message to Congress, in December, 1904: 

"In pursuing the set plan to make the City of Washington an example 
to other American municipalities, several points should be kept in mind 
by the legislators. In the first place, the people of this country should 
clearly understand that no amount of industrial prosperity, and, above 
all, no leadership in international industrial competition, can in any 
way atone for the sapping of the vitality of those who are usually 
spoken of as the working classes. The farmers, the mechanics, the 
skilled and unskilled laborers, the small shopkeepers, make up the bulk 
of the population of any country ; and upon their well-being, generation 
after generation, the well-being of the country and the race depends. 
Rapid development in wealth and industrial leadership is a good thing, 
but only if it goes hand in hand with improvement and not deteriora- 
tion, physical and moral. The overcrowding of cities and the draining 
of country districts are unhealthy and even dangerous symptoms in 
our modern life. 

"We should not permit overcrowding in cities. In certain European 
cities it is provided by law that the population of towns shall not be 
allowed to exceed a very limited density for a given area, so that the 
increase in density must be continually pushed back into a broad zone 
around the center of the town, this zone having great avenues or parks 
within it. The death rate statistics show a terrible increase in mor- 
tality, and especially in infant mortality, in overcrowded tenements. 
The poorest families in tenement houses live in one room, and it appears 
that in these one-room tenements the average death rate for a number 
of given cities at home and abroad is about twice what it is in a two- 
room tenement, four times what it is in a three-room tenement, and 
eight times what it is in a tenement consisting of four rooms or over. 
These figures vary somewhat for different cities, but they approximate 
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in each city those given above ; and in all cases the increase of mortality, 
and especially of infant mortality, with the decrease in the number of 
rooms used by the family and with the consequent overcrowding is 
startling. The slum exacts a heavy total of death from those who 
dwell therein; and this is the case not merely in the great crowded 
slums of high buildings in New York and Chicago, but in the alley 
slums of Washington. In Washington people cannot afford to ignore 
the harm that this causes. No Christian and civilized community can 
aflford to show a happy-go-lucky lack of concern for the youth of 
to-day ; for, if so, the community will have to pay a terrible penalty of 
financial burden and social degradation in the to-morrow. 

''Several considerations suggest the need of a systematic investigation 
into and improvement of housing conditions in Washington. The 
hidden residential alleys are breeding grounds of vice and disease, and 
should be opened into minor streets. For a number of years influential 
citizens have joined with the District Commissioners in the vain endeavor 
to secure laws permitting the condemnation of insanitary dwellings. 
The local death rates, especially from preventable diseases, are so 
unduly high as to suggest that the exceptional wholesomeness of Wash- 
ington's better sections i3 offset by bad conditions in her poorer neigh- 
borhoods. A special 'Commission on Housing and Health Conditions 
in the National Capital' would not only bring about the reformation 
of existing evils, but would also formulate an appropriate building code 
to protect the city from mammoth brick tenements and other evils 
which threaten to develop here as they have in other cities. That the 
nation's Capital should be made a model for other municipalities is an 
ideal which appeals to all patriotic citizens everywhere, and such a 
special commission might map out and organize the city's future devel- 
opment in lines of civic social service, just as Major L'Bnfant and the 
recent Park Commission planned the arrangement of her streets and 
parks." 

n. 

Housing Conditions in Washington. 

The National Capital was evidently intended to be a city of homes. 
The original lots are of generous dimensions and front upon broad 
streets and avenues. These lots provided ample room for separate 
houses, with space for yards in the front and rear, and the squares 
were laid out in such a manner as to give access, by alleys, to the rear 
of each lot. This plan probably had in view the location of stables on 
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the alleys, in rear of each house. As the city grew the original lots 
were subdivided, and as land became more valuable a majority of the 
residences were built in blocks, with party walls, instead of being 
detached villas with light on all sides. Naturally, in the portions of 
the city devoted to business, this was the usual method of building from 
the outset, and these dweUings and stores were, as a rule, brought to 
the very front of the lot, thus leaving a considerable space in the rear, 
as the original lots were generally from loo to 200 feet in depth. The 
owners of property, as land values increased, sometimes sold oflf the 
rear portions of their lots, and sometimes built small houses, facing the 
alleys, which they were able to let at rentals which gave them a high 
rate of interest on their money. These houses werd often cheap frame 
structures, which paid for themselves yvithin a few years. In other 
cases they were of brick. As a general rule, the rooms were small, and 
the first floor was on a level with the ground, without any ventilation 
under it. As a result of this, the sills soon became rotten, and damp- 
ness from the ground came through the floors. As a rule, also, there 
was no water in the house and no sewer connections. Water was often 
obtained by all of the residents of an alley from a single hydrant at 
the comer, and box privies were in general use. Many cheap frame 
and brick houses were also built upon the streets and avenues of the 
city prior to the adoption of proper building regulations, and these 
exist to-day, in a more or less dilapidated condition, often in proximity 
to handsome new dwellings. Many of these old houses are on valuable 
ground, and they serve to pay taxes until such time as the owner can 
sell his ground at a figure which he considers satisfactory. 

The erection of dwellings in the alleys of the city was arrested in 
July, 1892, by a law prohibiting the building of houses in alleys less 
than thirty feet wide and not supplied with sewers and water mains. 
Under the provisions of this law it became necessary to transform the 
alleys into minor streets before a permit could be obtained to build 
upon them. The wording of the law is as follows : "That no dwelling 
house hereafter erected or placed in any alley shall in any case be 
located less than twenty feet back, clear of the center line of such 
alley, so as to give at least a thirty- foot roadway and five feet on each 
side of such roadway for a walk or footway, and that it shall be 
unlawful to erect or place a dwelling house on or along any alley which 
does not run straight to, and open at right angles upon one of the public 
streets bordering the square in which such alley is located, with at 
least one exit fifteen feet in the clear.'' Unfortunately, in Washington, 
as in many other cities, regulations designed to prevent the erection of 
insanitary dwellings were not enacted until the city had reached con- 
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siderable proportions and the neglect had already given rise to condi- 
tions discreditable to the city, and injurious to the sanitary interests of 
its inhabitants. Not only the dilapidated alley houses, but many of 
the old frame houses on streets and avenues, are to-day crowded to a 
very undesirable extent, owing to the fact that the construction of 
houses which can be rented to the poorer classes of our citizens — ^un- 
skilled laborers — ^has been practically arrested by existing building 
regulations. This matter will be considered more fully in a subsequent 
chapter of this report. 

Fortunately for the National Capital, we have an ample area upon 
which to build, and the extension of street railways in all directions 
makes it unnecessary to build tenement houses of three or more stories 
for the housing of the poor. The acute stage of overcrowding in this 
city was probably reached during and immediately after the Civil War. 
It is estimated that from 30,000 to 40,000 negroes from neighboring 
states came to this city at that time. These unfortunate and ignorant 
people were obliged to avail themselves of any kind of shelter they 
could find. In many cases rough board shacks with leaky roofs were 
occupied for years by growing families, and rents were paid out of all 
proportion to the value of the property or the means of the tenant. 
Industrious colored men, whose labor would only command from a 
dollar to a dollar and a half a day, and hard-working colored women, 
whose lives have been spent over a wash tub, have been obliged to pay 
year after year, for shelter of the most indifferent kind, an amount 
which has yielded the landlord twenty per cent, or more, on his 
investment. 

The following extracts from the report of the health officer will show 
the conditions existing ten years after the Civil War : 

"Leaky roofs, broken and filthy ceilings, dilapidated floors, overcrowded, below 
grade, having stagnant water underneath, no drainage, no pure water supply, 
no fire protection, having filthy yards, dilapidated, filthy privy and leaky privy 
box, in bad sanitary condition generally and unfit for human habitation, described, 
with few exceptions, the conditions of these hovels where the poorest class of 
our population stay out their miserable existence, and for which they pay rents 
varying from $2.50 to $10.00 per month." 

In the report of the health officer for 1875 it was noted that during 
the year 699 houses were reported as unfit for human habitation and 
198 condemned by the Board. In 1876, 424 houses were reported and 
371 condemned, and in the report of the Board of Health for 1877, 
page 46, we find: 

"No meaner cabins for temporary or permanent shelter can be found than 
some our wretched poor are born and exist and die in here at the Capital of the 
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United States. And, strange as it may seem, none so mean that they have not 
an owner mean enough to charge rent for them. Down in the alleys, below 
grade, with combination roof of tar, felt, shingles, rags, tin, gravel, boards and 
holes ; floors damp and broken ; walls begrimmed by smoke and age ; so domiciled 
are families with all the dignity of tenants having rent to pay. The board has 
condemned 153 such during the past year and 958 during the past four years, of 
which probaWy 300 have been entirely demolished. But many owners still cling 
to the wrecks. 

"Our experience in dealing with filth, crowd-poison and disease among these 
people during the past four years has taught us that the greatest public economy, 
viz., the preservation of public health, is defeated by allowing these filthy, worth- 
less, dependent classes of humanity to congregate in the alleys and by-ways 
out of sight, and, therefore, out of mind, until direful epidemic, incubated and 
nourished among them, spreads its black wings over the homes of the whole 
city. Better far to provide for the aged and sick in public institutions of charity, 
the vagrant in the chain-gangs, let the cost be what it may, than to allow them 
to remain, propagators of public disease, an incalculable expense to the 
District." 

As Specific examples of overcrowding, at a later date, I quote from 
the report of Miss De Graff enried, published in 1896: 

"One conclusion at least is evident, that rents in these alleys are dear, con- 
sidering the accommodations and environment. Moreover, the moral conse- 
quences of such narrow quarters are often disastrous. Crowded sleeping rooms 
contribute to vice and indecency. Indeed, crowding goes on to an extent not 
acknowledged to the canvasser by the tenants. At night, these poor roofs 
shelter many more people than are here reported. 

"I have no doubt that lodgers arc harbored in these alleys whose presence, 
for many reasons not creditable to the occupants, is always concealed. The 
confessed facts are startling enough. We have here accounts of seven persons 
living in two rooms — ^the mother and her sons 21, 17 and 7 years of age, 
occupying one bed-chamber. Again nine individuals live in two rooms; eleven 
people in four rooms. Five, almost all adults, sleep in one room — ^the mother 
43, a son 21 and daughters 19, 17 and 14; and four persons use another room — 
a mother 45, an aunt 70, a son 22, and a baby 9 months old." 

In the "Preliminary Report of the President's Homes Commission" 
will be found the report of Mr. James Bronson Reynolds, made to the 
President, and which served as the basis of his action in organizing 
this Commission. In this report Mr. Reynolds says: 

"I found nearly all the alley wooden shacks and small brick houses that I 
visited in a wretched condition. The wooden shacks, as a rule, might properly 
be condemned on structural grounds. Their yards are apparently storage places 
for refuse and filth, their water supply inadequate and badly placed, and the 
privies frequently only open boxes and in many instances without covers, 
although the latter are required by the Health Ordinance. I am glad to state 
that during the past year many of these box privies have been removed. 

"I had a conversation with the dwellers in these inside shacks, and the com- 
ments of many may be fairly summarized in the pathetic remark of an old 
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colored woman who exclaimed with reference to her neglected, filthy yard and 
privy, 'Why my old Marsa wouldn't ha' kep' his horses stabled in such a place.' 

"No argument is needed to show that such ill-conditioned hovels are culture 
beds of disease, the germs of which may be carried far and wide by the flies 
which feed on the rotting garbage and excreta. Their number should be properly 
ascertained and immediate steps taken for their complete elimination and build- 
ings constructed in their places should have proper sanitary appurtenances and 
should open either upon a highway or small street. 

"In a few instances the dwellers in these shacks would probably merit 
temporary help in securing better quarters if the shacks were destroyed; but 
if the abolition of the shacks should result in driving their tenants from the 
city, in most instances an undesirable element of its population, which is at 
present an expense to the city through its police courts and prisons, would be 
removed. 

"The small brick houses inside the squares are not usually in as unsatisfactory 
a condition as the wooden shacks, but a large percentage of them are without 
adequate water supply and proper privies, and are often structurally defectivt." 

Of housing conditions in the suburbs, Dr. H. C. Macatee reports as 
follows : 

"In visiting suburban communities and recently opened subdivisions 
for the inspection of frame dwellings erected in the past five years 
opportunity was had at the same time to make general observations 
upon the character of dwellings which obtained prior to 1903 and to 
note how the laboring man fares outside the city limits. 

''So diverse are conditions in the various suburban communities that 
it is difficult to summarize the results of investigations. It may be 
said at once, however, that two causes underlie suburban building : real 
estate enterprise seeking to convert agricultural land into more 
remunerative building sites, and the independent spirit of thrifty 
people seeking home ownership and healthful surroundings for their 
children.* There is in it no movement to supply the demand for good 
homes for the overcrowded, badly housed class. 

"In those sections of the suburbs of comparatively recent develop- 
ment there are no homes for laboring men's families. There may be 
seen here and there a shack, about as ill-conditioned as those to be seen 
within the city, a relic of the agricultural days of the vicinity, where the 
farm laborers dwelt. There are, however, several communities, appar- 
ently long in existence, where a considerable number of the laboring 
class live. In Harlem, a village lying along the Conduit Road, between 
the limits of Georgetown and the Distributing Reservoir, there are a 
good many small frame houses, containing five rooms, having both 
front and back porches, and surrounded by a yard. These houses are 

♦For the purposes of the present study, suburban growth as a result of the 
building of summer homes for the well-to-do may be disregarded. 
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heated by stoves and have no water nor gas supply. Box privies and 
outhouses abound. They are occupied by white tenants, many of whom 
own their homes. The building of such dwellings appears to have 
nearly ceased. This was the only community where white laborers 
were found, except in a row of old frame dwellings at Fort Reno. 

''Ivy City is a negro village, situated near the railroad tracks 
back of Kendall Green, far from any car line, and reminds one of 
'Mrs. Wiggs' Cabbage Patch*; when the city reaches out and sur- 
rounds this settlement there will be a new slum district to contend 
with. New dwellings are occasionally erected here by the colored 
people themselves, but there is no active building going on. The 
dwellings here do not differ much from those described as existing 




Fig. 1 

SHACK IN BARRY FARM; ONE ROOM^ lOXlS FJ^ET ; R^NT, $5.00. 

within the city; they have more ground around them, however, and 
the structural deficiencies are somewhat compensated by the unavoid- 
able sunlight and fresh air. 

"Deanwood, East Deanwood, and Burrville are scattered villages, 
merging into each other, and situated along the Chesapeake Beach 
Railway; here dwell colored people almost entirely. The villages are 
for the most part composed of new and respectable cottages owned by 
their occupants. Here and there may be seen dilapidated shacks occu- 
pied, while alongside stands a new cottage empty and for rent. 

"Barry Farm is situated on the outskirts of Anacostia ; this is another 
negro settlement, and is a curious mixture of comfortable cottages, 
even handsome homes, owned by well-to-do colored people, and tumble- 
down hovels that bring exorbitant rents. 

"Garfield and Good Hope are also colored communities on the order 
of Barry Farm ; these villages are situated on the hills to the east of 
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Anacostia. The majority of the houses here are owned by their occu- 
pants. There are no public service advantages in these outlying 
regions, with the exception of public water supply in Ivy City; but 
even here the people do not have water within their houses, nearly 
always obtaining it from the street hydrant. 

"The communities just described are the only considerable aggrega- 
tions of people of the laboring class to be found without the city limits. 
The character of old dwellings located in them is little better than we 
would condemn within the city. Nothing is being done to improve the 
quality of dwellings, and the new dwellings are of the cheapest kind. 




Fig. 2 
GARFi^U), D. c. 3 rooms; rent, $8.00. 



Moreover, the people who live in these suburban places are not the 
pick and shovel men, the cart drivers, the hod carriers, the stable men 
of the city. They are for the most part more independent folk, such 
as messengers and skilled laborers in the departments; colored men 
who work from place to place as porters, waiters, or house servants, 
and who keep their wives and children in these little homes. They are 
the kind who will not rest until they own *a little place in the country,' it 
matters little what sort of dwelling may be upon the 'place.' The worst 
hovels are occupied by driftwood ; widows, who subsist by doing laun- 
dry work for the neighbors in better circumstances; old people, sup- 
ported by sons and daughters in the city, and the children of the sons 
and daughters. 




Fig. 3 
SHACKS ON VAN STREET SOUTHWEST. 




Fig. 4 

VIEW 01^ INSANITARY SHACKS WITH BOX AND BARREI. PRIVIES, 
SIX SQUARES FROM DUPONT CIRCI.E. 
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"It appears that suburban dwellings are very seldom built with the 
intention of renting them. Suburban houses, as a rule, are built for 
sale; are built by the promoters of a subdivision for the purchaser of 
a lot, payments made monthly ; or are built by lot owners, the money 
obtained from Building Associations frequently. The inquiry, *Do you 
own your house or rent it ?' very frequently elicited the answer, * Well, 
we're trying to own it.' Unfortunately, if the information had is 
reliable, in some of the colored communities, notably such as East 
Deanwood, Burrville, and Garfield, ^trying to own a home' frequently 
meets with failure. House and lot, it is said, may change hands three 
or four times, in default of installments of purchase money, before 
title is secured by the purchaser. Thus the profit of the real estate 
promoter or of the Building Association is augmented several times 
before the property is finally relinquished. 

"The total impression gained by the survey was that there is as little, 
or less, benevolence in the suburban real estate business as elsewhere ; 
that the laboring man has nothing to gain by seeking a residence outside 
the city limits; and that only grim determination will succeed in 
securing a home by mechanics, clerks, and the like with a better and 
more certain income." 

III. 
Typ^ of Washington Houses Occupied by the Laboring Ci^asses. 

The shacks shown in Figure 3 were erected during the Civil War as 
temporary barracks for soldiers, and have been occupied since by 
colored people of the lowest class, until the year 1905, when they were 
demolished, after the erection of a row of two-story brick houses on 
the opposite side of the street by the Washington Sanitary Housing 
Company. There are many other frame structures in the alleys of the 
city, and even facing upon the streets, which are little, if any, better 
than these shacks. While such apologies for shelter are to a great 
extent occupied by idle and dissolute colored people, some of the ten- 
ants, although Ignorant and low in the scale of intelligence, are honest 
and hard-working. Day laborers may go from such hovels to their 
long day of toil, returning to them for shelter and the necessary sleep 
which kind nature bestows upon the tired brute, but often refuses to 
the pampered child of wealth and fashion. Laundresses bring to such 
places baskets of soiled clothes from the houses of the well-to-do and 
return them to the owners apparently clean, but possibly soiled with 
the germs of some infectious disease. Children grow up in such shacks, 
and a certain proportion of the girls, no doubt, go into domestic service 
and learn something of civilized methods of living. But the tendency 
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of such surroundings is, of course, in the direction of vice and 
immorality. 

Figure 4 illustrates another type of which there are numerous exam- 
ples. Frame houses originally on the outskirts of the city, dilapidated 
by age and, sometimes, as in Figure 4, left far above the street level, 
often furnish shelter for several families and swarm with children. 

Again we have rows of cheap brick or frame dwellings, built on 
speculation prior to the enactment of suitable building regulations. 
These have a narrow frontage (12 to 14 feet) ; they usually have no 
ventilation under the ground floor, which is not infrequently below 
the street level; the rooms are small; a narrow, dark stairway leads 
to the upstairs bedrooms ; the roofs are often leaky and the plastering 
falling; a lean-to kitchen in the rear, eight or nine feet square, often 
counts as a room, and in some cases there are cellar-like basement 
rooms, which may be occupied as bedrooms. 

For the better class of wage-earners, who are able to pay from $15.00 
to $20.00 monthly rent, there are, of course, better houses and, 
as is shown in Section VI, their needs are being met to some 
extent by new buildings, constructed with due regard to sanitary 
requirements. For the man* who can pay from $20.00 to $30.00 a 
month for a house or apartment there is a reasonable supply, and the 
demand is likely to be met by private enterprise. But for those who 
cannot afford to pay as much as $12.00 to $15.00 the only resource is 
to occupy an alley house, or one of the old frame houses, such as are 
shown in Figure 7, or one of the cheap brick houses built prior to the 
enactment of proper building regulations. And, even then, he will 
usually be compelled to sublet one or more rooms in order to meet 
his rent. 

It is no uncommon thing to find that the rent is paid by an industrious 
colored woman, who spends her days at the wash tub (see Figure 8), 
and also manages in some way to provide food and clothing for several 
children. Sometimes she is the sole support of her family, because 
she is a widow or deserted wife, and sometimes because she has an 
idle and worthless husband. 

A new type of houses was introduced in the City of Washington in 
1897 by the Washington Sanitary Improvement Company, an organi- 
zation having for its object the construction of sanitary homes for 
working men, at reasonable rentals. This is the two-flat type. Badi 
house is of two stories, and each floor consists of an independent flat 
of three, four, or five rooms. Each flat has a separate entrance from 
the street, a back yard, a small cellar, and an exit to the alley in the 
rear. That is, there are two independent homes under one roof, which 




Fig. 5 
TYPICAL ALLEY HOUSES IN NORTHEAST WASHINGTON. 




Fig. 6 
ALLEY HOUSES IN NORTHWEST SECTION OF THE CITY — "SHADD ROW/' 




0U> FRAME HOUSES ON KlvEVENTH STREET NORTHWEST. 




Fig. 8 
A TYPICAL ROW OF FRAME HOUSES. 
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have nothing in common; The plan, which was devised by the present 
writer, was intended to eliminate all the unpleasant features of tene- 
ment houses as they exist in other cities. A good range, with water- 
back, is placed in the kitchen, and each flat has a well-lighted bathroom, 
with hot and cold water. The following photographs and drawings 
will serve to illustrate this type, which has proved very popular. The 
Washington Sanitary Improvement Company has built 200 houses 
upon this plan, the Washington Sanitary Housing Company 40 houses, 
and various builders who have copied the plan at least 1,200 more. The 
first eight houses of this type were completed and rented by November 
iStJi, 1897, the four-room flats renting for $12.00 or $12.50 per month, 
and the three-room flats for $9.50 and $10.00, with a rebate of one 
month's rent every year to tenants whose apartments have not required 
any repairs. In the houses built by the Sanitary Housing Company the 
cellar is omitted, and, as the dividends in this Company are limited in 
its charter to four per cent, it has been possible to give the tenants the 
benefit of still lower rentals. The three-room flats on Van street 
southwest, shown in Figure 9, are rented for $7.50 per month, and 
four-room flats at $8.50. Each of these flats also has a bath, with hot 
and cold water. All are occupied by colored tenants. 

Owing to the increased cost of land, of material, and of labor, the 
Sanitary Improvement Company in subsequent building operations was 
unable to give rentals as low as those fixed for the houses built in 1897. 
But the Company has recently acquired a large square of land in 
Southwest Washington at a very moderate cost, and has commenced 
building houses of the same type, which will be rented to colored 
tenants at $3.00 or less per room, including bath and back yard, but 
without cellars. The Sanitary Housing Company will gladly continue 
its building operations as soon as additional subscriptions to its capital 
stock can be obtained, but in the present state of the money market it 
is difiicult to obtain subscriptions to a four per cent stock. 

The latest floor plans of the Sanitary Improvement Company are 
shown in Figures 13 and 14, and the specifications for these houses are 
given in full for the benefit of those who may wish to copy them. 

Specifications of the labor and materials to be used in the erection and com- 
pletion of twenty-nine two-family houses facing on One-half street between M 
and N streets southwest, for the Washington Sanitary Improvement Company, 
according to plans prepared by A. P. Clark, Jr., architect, Union Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

General. May 22, 1908. 

The contractor to take out and pay for all permits; locate the lots, walls, 
fences, etc., by official surveys at his expense, and perform the work in accord- 
ance with the regulations and ordinances of the District of Columbia. 
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The plans and specifications are intended to co-operate and things shown or 
mentioned in one and not in the other are to be executed the same as if shown 
or mentioned in both and are intended to include everything requisite and neces- 
sary to the entire finishing of the work, notwithstanding every item necessarily 
involved is not particularly mentioned. 

The contractor will make all of the houses complete in every respect as may 
be shown on the drawings or mentioned in the specifications, and everything 
applying to one house of the same class. 

The drawings of the floor plans, and the details indicated are only for the 
purpose of showing the type of house of each respective kind. The details of 
some of the houses being omitted for the sake of brevity and to avoid needless 
repetition. 

All of the work to be delivered at completion in a perfect and undamaged 
state, the houses to be thoroughly cleaned, floors and glass washed. 

The contractor will insure the buildings for at least the amounts paid on the 
contract from time to time, and the policies to be made payable for the benefit 
of whom it may concern. 

The contractor will give a bond for the performance of all of the conditions 
of the plans and specifications and contract. 

The contractor will state in his proposal the cost for additional foundation 
work as follows : 

Excavation per cubic yard. 

Concrete per cubic yard. 

Brickwork per thousand. 

The contractor will make estimates on each block of houses, also for fences, 
as follows: 

First, according to the plans and specifications as drawn and shown by Sheets 
No. I to 6, inclusive, lo and ii which provide for the buildings to have red brick 
fronts, 13" party walls and back porches of wood. 

Second, the amount to be deducted if the party walls from the first story 
up are built g" thick instead of 13''. 

Third, amount for rear fences and gates, of wood. 

Exceptions. 

The owner will furnish and set the following: 
Ranges, stoves and gas fixtures. 

Excavation and Sodding. 

Excavate for foundations of the sizes and depths required to carry out the 
purposes of the plans. 

Fill in around walls and tamp the earth in solid and grade from the buildings. 

The space below the first floor will be cleaned out level and free of all debris. 

Remove surplus earth and deposit same on the eastern half of the square 
near South Capitol street. 

Sod the entire parking spaces with good clover and grass sod on bed of rich 
soil 3" thick. 

The rear yards will be graded. 

Concrete Foundations. 

Lay concrete foundations near all walls, piers, etc., as indicated on the plans 
12" thick, composed of one part fresh natural cement, two parts clean sharp 
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down river sand and four parts of clean broken stone not over 2" in diameter, 
thoroughly mixed and rammed in place. 

Walks and St«ps. 

Use high grade Portland cement, clean sharp sand and clean washed gravel 
not over ij^" in diameter. 

Lay the walks in the front parkings, build the steps, cheeks and platforms 
and foundations thereof, bases of light shafts; build the steps and platforms 
from the first floor kitchen doors to the yard and build the walks across the rear 
of the house and provide bases 6" high to receive the wooden posts of the 
porches. 

All to be composed of a base not less than 4" thick or a body formed of con- 
crete, composed of one part cement, three parts sand and five parts gravel, 
thoroughly rammed and compacted. 

Build bolts into the concrete work to secure railings, balustrades and posts 
in place. 

Finish all of the above work with coat i" thick, composed of equal parts Port- 
land cement and clean sharp sand, trowelled to smooth even surfaces. 

Brickwork. 

The street fronts of buildings and yard walls of each house the width of the 
porch and chimneys above roof of house will be faced with select red brick 
of a uniform color. 

The exterior walls elsewhere to be faced with hard red brick. 

All brickwork for the interior facing of the exterior walls and all brickwork 
below the first floor joist will be of hard red brick. 

The party walls above the first floor joist may be built of merchantable brick, 
but if salmon brick are used, they must be of first quality. 

All brickwork up to the first floor level and chimneys above roof, except the 
exterior facing, will be laid in one part natural cement and two parts clean 
sharp sand. 

All other brickwork to be laid in rich lime mortar, composed of best Wash- 
ington lime and clean sharp sand. 

Walls and piers to be carried up perfectly straight and plumb, worked in 
regular bond and tied in every sixth course, joints to be laid solid throughout 
and neatly pointed where exposed. 

Lay a double course of heavy black slate in all walls and piers at the ground 
line. 

Turn arches over all openings and in walls where sewers pass under, the brick 
in the street fronts to be cut accurately to the radius of the arches, straight 
arches will be cambered. 

Line the flues from beginning to top with terra cotta pipes, the pipes to be 
set in place and the brickwork built around them and joints struck smooth 
inside. 

Place terra cotta thimbles to each flue, making two to each apartment. 

Place 5^ x g" cast iron vents in walls to roof space and below the first floor 
joist in both front and rear walls and walls at base of light shaft. 

Build wood blocks in walls to attach frames, baseboards, etc., to. 

Place wood lintels over all openings and sills to windows. 
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The rear porches will have the flooring of the second story of heart Georgia 
pine ^" thick by 2^" wide, laid with white leaded joints. 

Put up balustrades of North Carolina pine with 2" x 4" rails and }i" x ij^" 
balusters. 

Construct the steps to the rear yards with 2" x 12" carriages and %" North 
Carolina pine treads. 

Put up balustrades of two 2" x 4" hand rails on sides of steps where open. 

Put up partitions between yards and between porches of each house and each 
apartment, 7' high set in place as a panel tongued and grooved boards 3" wide, 
with screws. 

The partitions between the apartments where there are stair cases coming 
together, will extend from the head of balustrade above the steps down to the 
ground. 

The rear porches under roofs will be ceiled with Virginia pine boards j^" 
thick by 4" wide, set 54" apart. 

Build fuel bins in the first story of the rear porches with sides and roofs 
as indicated on the plans. 

All lumber in porch framing, including posts, balustrades, ceilings, steps, etc., 
will be dressed. 

Windows. 

Box frames to be of stock pattern with iH" x i^" hanging stiles, i^" sub- 
sills, %" pulley stiles have steel axle wheel pulleys, the pulley stiles to be of 
North Carolina pine. 

All sash to be i^" thick hung with best hemp cord to cast iron weights, 
evenly balanced. 

Sash in the alcoves of the first stories of the four-room houses will be 
pivoted. 

All windows will have outside blinds i^^ thick of white pine, panels filled 
with stationary slats, except the small windows in the alcoves, the windows to 
bath rooms on light shafts and kitchen windows of all houses except the corner 
houses. 

Doors. 

Frames to be i^" thick of white pine. 

Exterior doors to be i^" thick of white pine, sash doors as indicated. 

Interior jambs to be i^" thick of bright Virginia pine. 

All interior jambs will be stock patterns from four to six panels and may be 
either No. i white pine, or of veneered birch. 

FlXX)RS. 

Lay finished floors throughout the buildings of No. i Virginia pine, Ji" thick, 
s^'' wide, well driven up and blind nailed to each bearing. 

The first story flooring will be laid after plastering and second story flooring 
will be covered with paper during plastering, and due care must be exercised 
to keep floors covered during the plastering. 

Strike joints smooth throughout on completion of work. 

Stairs. 

The stairs will be built of three 2" x 12'' carriages, treads to be of North 
Carolina pine iji" thick, risers of North Carolina pine Ji" thick, ploughed to- 
gether, treads nosed and molded. 
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Cut the baseboard down to the line of the steppings. 

Put up balustrades where indicated in the second story with 2" x 4" hand 
rails, 4" X 4" posts and Jg" x i>4" balusters set 2" apart. 

Put up 2" x 2" hand rails to all stair cases supported by iron brackets, set 
4' apart. 

Interior. 

Trim openings throughout with J^" x 4" moldings. 

Window jambs ^" thick, window sills i%" thick, baseboards to be J^" x 7" 
with }i" X i%" shoe. 

Furnish and set up in the kitchen securely attached to the building No. 1855 
modified McDougall cabinets (get price from architect). 

Provide shelving in all closets as indicated on the plans. 

Put up fi" molding above cement wainscoting in kitchens, bath rooms and 
hallways. 

Hakdwar^ 

Numbers are taken from the Yale and Townc Manufacturing Company 
catalogue, finishes to be bronze or bronze-plated, as designated by the number 
called for. 
Front doors — 

Lock P, knob W 156, Esc WS/7854. 

Esc. WS/785454. 

Finish BZio. 

Hinges 241^, 4" x 4". Finish SBZio. 
Rear doors — 

Lock P 1919^, knob W 156, Rose, Esc. 7812. Finish BZio. 

Hinges 241, 3^" x 3^". Finish SB210. 
Interior doors — 

Lock P 719, knob W 50, Esc. W 2/1862. 

Finish BZio. 

Hinges 241, 3'/^" x 354". 
Closet doors — 

Lock P 719, knob W 50, Esc. W 2/7862. 

Finish BZio. 

Hinges 241, 3^/^" x 3^4". 

Pivoted window sash — 
I 1 186— catch. 
I set W. 52 pivots. 
I H" X 3' lifter SBZio. 
Transoms — 

Spring pivots, SBZio. 

Transoms wd. adjusters. 
Hooks- 
No. 2513. 

Finish FBV/io. 

Set 8" apart in closets and two in bath rooms. 
Door stops — 

254" plain. 
Dressers — 

(No hardware.) 
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pie. Not one dwelling erected within that period was found which 
could be rented for $12.00 a month. There have been erected, how- 
ever, a few dwellings of a desirable type, perhaps not above fifteen in 
the entire city, which may be rented for from $14.00 to $16.50. The 
plan of this type is shown in Figure 15. 

There is nothing new in this type of house, but the requirements of 
the building regulations have greatly improved their quality. They are 
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all well above the ground level, are ventilated under the ground floor 
and have back yards of sufficient size. They are light, dry, and are 
supplied with bathroom and water closet. They are heated by stoves 
and are provided with a kitchen range, which supplies hot water to the 
bath and sink ; two of these, however, had no provision for hot-water 
supply, all the stoves being furnished by the occupant. The estimated 
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lot determining whether the stairway shall be closed or whether there 
shall be a thoroughfare hallway. Very many dwellings of this class have 
been built and are building on desirable streets and avenues all over 
the city. Such houses are ventilated under the ground floor, or fre- 
quently have a large concrete cellar; in the first instance they are 
heated by latrobes, in the latter by furnaces. There is a grass plot in 
front usually ; entrance is through a tiled vestibule ; within, the wood- 
work is pleasing, the rooms commodious, the walls nicely papered, the 
bathroom tiled ; there is a good yard in the rear, often a porch, and 
nearly always exit on an alley. Such dwellings are supplied in adequate 
numbers, and leave no ground for criticism from a sanitary standpoint. 
It may be noted that not a few colored people have availed themselves 
of these homes, even when they are of such circumstances that the 
women have to do laundry work to help pay the rent of $20.00 or 
$25.00 which these houses bring. 

Figure 18 illustrates a type in which the entire width of the lot may 
be utilized. It may be seen that the dining-room and one bedroom have 
no outside windows ; the dining-room being lighted by cross illumina- 
tion through the parlor and kitchen, and the bedroom being provided 
with a skylight. Inspection of these dwellings, of which there are 
many in the southeast, demonstrated that ample light reaches both 
rooms. 

A type adapted particularly for short lots, frequently to be seen 
about the city, is illustrated by Figure 19. 

Very few of this variety have been built recently, but there are so 
many of the kind in the city that it is of interest to note the type, and, 
on account of the basement rooms, it is a matter of satisfaction to note 
the passing of the type from general use. 

A design not seen until 1907 is illustrated by Figure 20. 

Houses of this kind are always provided with a cellar and are fur- 
nace heated; in the kitchen a gas range only is supplied, hot water for 
domestic purposes being supplied from a coil in the furnace in winter 
and from a gas water heater in the summer. This style of dwelling 
gives the impression of space and comfort, and the plan lends itself well 
to refinement of living. Such houses are estimated, according to the 
application for building permit, to cost from $1,500 to $2,000, but as 
they are put on the market for as high as $4,000 and even $5,000 for 
a corner house, the accuracy of the estimate given is questioned. Most 
of the houses of this type were built for sale and have been quickly 
sold ; when rented they bring from $27.50 to $35.00. 

It may be stated, therefore, that the t)rpe of brick dwellings of low 
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cost erected at this period cannot be criticised either on the ground of 
comfort or of sanitary construction and equipment. For the skilled 
laborer, the mechanic, the clerk, and other wage earners of like re- 
sourcefulness, homes may be had in abundance and of the best quality. 
Nor can fault be found with the type illustrated by Figure 15; these 
houses are very desirable, comfortable and sanitary; but they are not 
being constructed in any considerable numbers. If they can be built 
and rented for $16.50, their construction should be encouraged. 

The two-family apartment houses are all of the same general plan 
as the four and five room flats of the Washington Sanitary Improve- 
ment Company, a full description of which has been given. A con- 
siderable number, however, have been constructed with a concrete 
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cellar under the entire building, the cellar containing a separate furnace 
for each apartment and a fuel bin. All of these houses follow the 
plan of the Sanitary Improvement Company in providing porches and 
a back yard for each flat. 

On the outskirts of the city and in the suburbs most of the dwellings 
are of frame construction. There are two general types to be seen: 
(i) A cottage type, in which great diversity of floor plan and exterior 
finish obtains. Examples of this type are illustrated in Figure 21. 

Dwellings of this type are usually provided with furnace heat and 
have water, gas, and sewer connections when these public utilities arc 
available. They contain usually 6 or 8 rooms, with bath; they have 
large porches and are surrounded by a yard, part of which may be 
utilized as a garden. The great majority of this type have been built 
and are owned by the occupants ; none is available for the day laborer 
class, because when rented they bring from $18.00 to $30.00 rent. The 
estimated cost, as given in the applications for building permits, is from 
$900.00 up to $2,000 for the kind of houses investigated, although there 
are many cottages of the bungalow plan, containing four and five rooms 
and bath, which were estimated to cost from $500 to $750. The 
great majority of the suburban dwellings recently erected belong to this 
cottage type. Far out, of course, the water supply is obtained irom 
wells, and the water closets give place to box privies, but even here 
many of them are built with a bathroom, anticipating the extension of 
the public water supply. The more costly houses have a tank in the 
attic from which running water is distributed through the house, the 
tank being filled by hand pump, gasoline engine, or wind mill, the 
waste water being cared for in a cesspool. 

(2) A type of frame dwellings built for renting purposes exists in 
limited numbers. Figure 22 illustrates this type wherever seen, al- 
though they are not always built double as in the illustration. 

Such houses are of the plainest construction, no ornamentation out- 
side, bare plaster inside; they are heated by stoves, have no bath nor 
water closet, and obtain water in some instances from a hydrant in 
the yard, more often from a well in the yard, or from a well or hydrant 
in the neighborhood. These houses are identical in plan with many 
of the old frame dwellings which are a present sotu-ce of trouble in 
the city, but the new ones are sound, plumb, have water-proof roofs, 
and are dry because they are usually set upon brick piers. Colored 
people usually occupy these houses and pay $10.00 for them, whether 
near the city or far out on some county road. Rather better houses 
of the same type, but with larger rooms and set upon wall foundations, 
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with some slight ornamentation about the exterior, shelter white 
tenants and bring $15.00 per month in rent. 

In addition to the two general types just described, there are many 
habitations of a typical sort, which have been built in communities 
like Deanwood, Burrville, and Barry Farm by colored people, at a 
cost of $200 to $400. These houses are two or three room structures, 
usually one story in height, set upon piers, and without water supply; 
gas and sewer connections are out of the question. Figure 23 shows 
a dwelling of this sort in Deanwood ; it was said to have cost $200 and 
at present brings $6.00 rent. 




PRAM^ DWELUNG IN DEANWOOD; COST, $200; RENT, $6.00. 



Most of these little houses are owned by their occupants, however, 
and there is no commercial movement to build such shacks. It may 
be of interest to note that according to information obtained from 
colored people in the Barry Farm neighborhood the shacks in that 
village are being bought by certain real estate dealers as fast as they 
are offered for sale and that as soon as they fall into the hands of 
these dealers the rentals asked are immediately advanced. 



IV. 

Types oi? Houses Occupied by the Laboring Ci^sses in 
Phii,adei*phia and Bai^timore. 

For the purposes of this report a special investigation has been 
made in the cities of Philadelphia and Baltimore to ascertain the 
t3rpes of houses now being built in these cities for the laboring classes 
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and the rents paid, especially by unskilled workmen. These cities 
have been selected because climatic and other conditions are similar 
to those which obtain in Washington and there is a tendency in both 
these cities to provide independent homes for the working classes 
rather than to have them in tenement houses of three or more stories. 
The investigation of housing conditions in these cities has been made 
for the Committee by Dr. H. C. Macatee, whose report follows : 

The city of Baltimore has its housing problem, no less than Wash- 
ington, as may be ascertained by perusal of a pamphlet published by 
the Association for the Improvement of the Condition of the Poor, 
entitled "Housing Conditions in Baltimore." But an inquiry into the 
question of construction and rentals of small dwellings reveals a wide 
difference between that city and Washington. In the older portions 
of Baltimore, the same squalor and overcrowding, which as yet is a 
condition inseparable from urban life, exists as in our worst alley 
hovels; aggregation in large tenement houses obtains there, also, but 
not to the extent that this evil has reached in New York and Chicago. 

We wish, however, to see what is the state of affairs in the newer 
portion of Baltimore. There has been, and now is, great activity in 
the construction of small houses of low cost in the northeastern section 
of the city. Block after block of dwellings of the same type may be 
seen, some giving the appearance of well-seasoned habitations, some 
showing signs of recent occupancy, and others under construction. 

Three features are so universally prevalent as to be characteristic 
of the city: (i) White marble trimmings and front steps; (2) cellars, 
and (3) frame extensions in the rear of the second story, overhanging 
the back yard. 

(i) The white marble trimmings and front steps appear to be 
indispensable appurtenances to a respectable dwelling place. On fash- i 

ionable streets, bordered by homes of the wealthy, or upon minor 1 

streets, giving access to monotonous rows of six-room dwellings, each 
doorway is guarded by a white marble pile of such immaculate cleanli- 
ness as to forbid approach. No matter what time of day, somewhere 
in the block may be seen the housewife or domestic on her knees, with 
scrubbing brush in hand, scouring this emblem of respectability. Even 
in rows where the cost has been so reduced as to preclude stone, the 
wooden steps are painted white, and scrupulous care is given to these 
also, for here and there may be seen a temporary portable bridge-like 
set of steps to give entrance to the house, while a fresh coat of paint 
is drying. 
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(2) Even the cheapest alley houses are provided with cellars, though 
in such cases unpaved. This customary excavation is a source of 
difficulty in older portions of the city because of stagnation of water, 
overflow of privy vaults, or because used for improper purposes, such 
as storage of edibles, or keeping of poultry. In new dwellings, how- 
ever, usually the cellar is cemented, and well lighted, and provided with 
a hot-air furnace. 

(3) The frame projection in the reiar may be an uninclosed porch, 
an addition to a bedroom, an additional room, or a bathroom — ^known 
as "swinging bath." The second-floor joists are set lengthwise of the 
building and extended through the rear wall, thus saving the con- 
struction of brick work. 

The most prevalent type of dwelling in Baltimore is a fotu-teen-foot 
front, six-room, bath and cellar house. Such houses are, two stories 
in height. They are set close upon the sidewalk in front, and have a 
small backyard. While these houses give the impression of comfort 
and respectability, and are sufficiently well lighted and ventilated to 
meet all sanitary requirements, construction has been reduced to a 
remarkable degree of cheapness. Outside walls and party walls are 
9 inches in thickness; the interior trimming woodwork — doors, door 
frames, stairways, etc. — are as light as possible; no mouldings, head- 
ings, or other mill work are used when flat surfaces may be used 
instead. The floors appear to be laid with low-grade material. Fur- 
nace, range, and bath fixtures are cheap and do not appear very durable. 
The existing system of surface drainage, only now giving place 
to a sewer system, under construction at great cost, makes it necessary 
to use privy vaults, hence the water closet is almost always placed in 
the backyard, the only bathroom fixture being the tub. 

Such houses as these are built for sale as a rule, and only the house 
itself may be purchased. The ground rent system prevails in Baltimore 
and few owners of cheap houses own the ground upon which they 
stand. The sale price of houses such as described above is $800 to 
$1,000; the ground rent being about $36.00 per year. It is thought 
that it would not be profitable to build houses of this grade for renting 
purposes, as the repair account would inevitably be very great. 

Houses of this type, however, may be rented and bring $12.00 to 
$15.00 per month, the customary rent being $13.00. 

Thus in Baltimore, a six-room house, improved with bathroom, with 
hot and cold water, range and kitchen sink with hot and cold water, 
hot-air furnace, cement cellar, papered walls, gas and gas fixtures, and 
electric call bell — and, indispensable item, white marble steps — may be 
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found without difficulty and rented for $13.00. This type of house 
in Washington brings $22.50; here it is no more sanitary nor com- 
fortable, but it is decidedly better constructed, and the addition of bay 
windows, peaked roof, or tower, in front, hardwood mantels, and 
embellishments of mill work, add to the cost, and must be paid for in 
rent, but do not add to the hygienic quality of the habitation. The 
Washington dwelling will be habitable, however, long after the Balti- 
more house has fallen into decay. 

The above-described type is the prevailing kind of dwelling now 
being erected. In alleys and minor streets, however, large numbers 
of four-room dwellings may be found which appear to have been 
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constructed some years ago. Such houses vary in the improvements 
provided ; some were found without .gas supply, and without separate 
bathroom, but with a kitchen sink and cold-water supply, and a Bath- 
tub in a bedroom upstairs. The rooms were papered; there was a 
cellar, and backyard, where the closet was placed. The tenant pro- 
vided all the necessary stoves. Such dwellings rent for $7.00 per 
month; the owner paying for ground rent $24.00 per year, taxes 
$12.00, and water rent $2.50. In another and somewhat better loca- 
tion, slightly larger houses of the same type were found renting for 
$9.00; while on the opposite side of this same street were excellent 
four-room dwellings, provided with the "swinging bath" described 
above, and with a range for supplying hot water, which were rented 
for $10.00. 

All of the dwellings spoken of were occupied by white tenants. 
There is no building of new dwellings for colored people in Baltimore ; 
they occupy dwellings abandoned in the march to more fashionable or 
newer residence districts. In a section of Baltimore occupied chiefly 
by negroes (Druid Hill Avenue, and cross streets and alleys opening 
upon it) the rents were found to be comparatively higher. On the 
larger streets, the 8, 10 or 12 room houses were occupied by very 
respectable and well-to-do colored people, who paid from $25.00 to 
$35.00 in rent. The "room to rent" sign was frequently seen, and it 
is thought that there may be overcrowding here. In the minor streets 
and alleys, giving upon Druid Hill Avenue, are very many houses 
of one type, all occupied by negroes. These are two and three stories 
in height, all with basements and all two rooms deep. Occasionally 
such houses have running water in the kitchen, but usually there is 
only a hydrant in the yard. An eight-room house of this type (two 
rooms in the basement) rents for $15.00; a five-room house (one room 
in basement) rents for $12.00. 

There is, also, an old type of four and five room and cellar house 
to be seen in the alleys, most dark, dismal and unsanitary, which rents 
by the week at from $1.50 to $2.50; but even these houses seemed 
better structurally than the old frame houses on our main streets 
which bring from $12.00 to $15.00. The Baltimore house of this type 
is, however, so small and situated in such narrow alleys that area 
congestion must enter into the equation. 

In general it may be said that in Baltimore, housing of the negroes 
is a problem awaiting solution; the homes available for the least 
resourceful are unfit in many respects, and there is no building of new 
dwellings for colored people. 
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For white tenants, rents are very much lower than in Washington, 
as has been pointed out. Also, the supply of small dwellings is large 
and constantly increasing. But the six-room dwellings, now the 
popular type, seem to be occupied by the skilled laborer class. The 
four room, minor street house is available for unskilled laborers; but 
this type is no longer built because the six-room house can be con- 
structed for a trifling increase of cost, and the rentals can be dispro- 
portionately increased. 

For the present, people of small resources are able to secure com- 
fortable and sanitary homes very much more reasonably in Baltimore 
than in Washington, and superficially it would appear that if con- 
struction could be carried out as cheaply here, the erection of the 
Baltimore type of dwelling should be in every way encouraged. But 
it is much to be feared that Baltimore will find future embarrassment 
from the early decay of these houses, or that the large expense to 
keep them in proper repair will soon teach builders that they are a 
poor investment, and the laborers who buy them will find that they 
have bought very dearly after all. 

"Philadelphia has been called 'the city of homes,' and it is that," 
said an official in the Building Inspector's office. As in Baltimore, the 
northeastern section of Philadelphia, in the textile district where are 
large manufactories of woolens, silks, hosiery, and carpets, is the 
seat of constant and extensive building operations. 

The best type of cheap dwelling is the two-story, porch-front house. 
This is the dwelling which at present is most popular and most fre- 
quently seen. The cost of erecting this type of dwelling varies in 
different portions of the city. In West Philadelphia very large num- 
bers of such houses have been erected at such cost as will permit of 
rentals of from $18.00 to $25.00 per month. These dwellings shelter 
skilled mechanics, clerks, tradesmen, and the like, and so do not 
concern this inquiry. 

In the "textile district," above alluded to, the two-story, porch- 
front house shelters mill operatives, and skilled laborers of that type. 
In this locality, the cost of construction is such that the maximum 
rental found was $16.00; several houses in one such block were vacant, 
and a resident stated that the rental formerly asked was $18.00, that 
it was found necessary to make a reduction to $16.00 to keep tenants, 
and that a further reduction to $15.00 would probably have to be 
made to attract new tenants. These houses are most attractive in 
appearance, convenient and sanitary in design and apparently sub- 
stantial in construction. It may be well to mention here a feature of 
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construction almost universal in its application to small dwellings; 
namely, a frame overhang from the second story, and a frame shed 
in the rear of the ground floor. The frame overhang in six-room 
houses, constitutes one-half of a bedroom ; in four-room houses, later 
to be described, it constitutes the bathroom — entirely similar to the 
"swing bath'' of the Baltimore houses. The frame shed is used as a 
summer kitchen, or in many instances stationary laundry tubs are placed 
therein. Figure 26 illustrates this construction. The brick party- 
wall is extended in the rear so as to afford fire protection between 
adjacent frame overhangs or sheds. 
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The houses above alluded to as renting for $16.00 have six rooms 
and small reception hall; the bathroom contains water closet of good 
design, enameled tub and wash basin ; the kitchen is furnished with range, 
sink and commodious dresser ; the shed in the rear has two stationary 
slate laundry tubs; there is a capacious cellar under the whole house, 
cemented and containing a substantial looking hot-air furnace; the 
walls are all nicely papered ; the parlor, reception hall, and dining room 
have pleasing mantels; the gas fixtures are good, and include a drop 
light in the dining room; and the front bedroom, in addition to a 
closet, is provided with a wardrobe built in the wall, with hardwood 
doors, fitted with mirrors, and two drawers underneath. Figure 27 
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gives the floor plan and Figure 28 the elevation of this type of dwelling. 
Such houses may be bought for $2,600 ; $200 cash, balance in monthly 
installments, amount not ascertained, probably mutually agreeable to 
purchaser and vendor. 
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Another type not so frequently seen was found on a neighboring 
street; the floor plan of these was not essentially different, but there 
was no reception hall. The internal improvements were less expen- 
sive, and some space was lost by reason of the encroachment of the 
porch upon the first floor as shown in Figure 26. These dwellings 
rented for $15.00 and could be bought for from $1,900 to $2,100, 
easy terms. The heat for these also was furnished by a hot-air 
furnace, or in Philadelphia parlance, "a heater." 

The cheapest type of dwelling recently erected is a four-room, bath 
and shed house, as shown in Figure 29, copied from a set of plans 
obtained from the Building Inspector's office. Such houses rent for 
from $10.00 to $13.00, and are papered, have gas supply, range and 
hot and cold water supply, cellar and cemented yard. 
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Since the house illustrated in Figure 29 can be converted into a five 
or six room dwelling, by constructing the shed of brick, and continuing 
these walls to the roof, at the additional expense of only $150.00 or 
$200.00, and as the resulting dwelling commands $15.00, instead of 
$10.00 or $12.00, the construction of the smaller type has almost ceased. 
Indeed the majority of houses in the textile district is of this type, 
despite the nimibers of the porch-front dwellings already described. 
There is necessarily a difference in the cost of construction of the two 
types, and consequently the flat front house is built in preference to 
the porch front, without any sacrifice of space or of internal comfort. 
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Fig. 29 

PHII<AD^I,PHIA TYPE, REGARDED AS THE CHEAPEST POSSIBI^E UNDER 
EXISTING REGUI^ATIONS. 
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and therefore practically the same rents are asked and obtained. The 
standard frontage for all these types is 14 feet; outside walls are 9 
inches in thickness. 

There seems to be an economical method of division of ground, 
which lends itself to the types here described, or which has been 
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Fig. 30 



responsible for the types. A block bounded by four thoroughfares or 
main streets is divided into four minor blocks by two minor streets. 
These minor blocks of varying length are 100 feet in width, allowing 
the construction of two rows of houses back to back, the houses being 
40 feet deep, leaving a clear space of 20 feet, divided into two 8 foot 
yards, and a 4 foot cement alle3rway between the back fences. 

The small alle)rway, cemented so as to make a slightly concave 
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gutter, drained at intervals, and the cement-covered yards appeared to 
be kept in the perfection of cleanliness. 

The impression made by the survey was that homes are provided in 
Philadelphia in abundance and at very reasonable rentals; that sani- 
tary, comfortable dwellings may be had there in large numbers at 
rentals which we consider available for unskilled laborers; but that, 
so far as this investigation went, this class of humanity has not availed 
itself of these dwellings, but, as ever3rwhere else, has sought, and 
remained content, with minimum rentals, and the accompan3ring con- 
gestion and squalor. 

V. 
The Housing Problem in England and Germany. 

While the problems connected with the housing of the laboring 
classes are somewhat different in different countries and in different 
parts of the same country, there are many points in common and in 
considering these problems we will do well to take advantage of the 
experience gained abroad. In England, especially, this subject has 
occupied the attention of philanthropists, and of legislators, for many 
years. During the past fifty years no less than twenty-eight Acts of 
Parliament have been passed dealing with the housing question and 
for the last ten or twenty years a strenuous agitation in favor of 
housing reform has been steadily growing. 

In the practical work of eradicating insanitary houses and providing 
sanitary houses for their occupants, two plans of procedure have been 
adopted, as described below by Nettlefold.* 

'IJnder Part i the Local Authority must satisfy itself that the sanitary defects 
of any area cannot be effectually remedied otherwise than by making an im- 
provement scheme for the re-arrangement and reconstruction of the streets 
and houses on the area. This entails heavy expense and great delay in the prep- 
aration of exhaustive reports and minute detailed maps and estimates. The 
scheme has to be advertised several weeks; notice has to be given every owner 
and an answer obtained; the Local Government Board has to be petitioned, and 
names of dissenting owners have to be given. The Local Government Board 
has to hold an inquiry to ascertain the correctness and sufficiency of the scheme 
and to hear objections. An Act of Parliament has to be obtained to confirm 
the order of the Local Government Board and either House of Parliament may 
refer the scheme to a Committee of the House. The costs of the Local Au- 
thority in promoting the scheme, the costs of the Local Government Board itself, 
and also the costs of any owners opposing the scheme may be charged to the 
Local Authority by the Local Government Board. 

♦"Practical Housing," by J. S. Nettlefold. Published by the "Garden City 
Press," Letchworth, England. Price one shilling. 
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"In addition to all this, there is a probable obligation to provide accommo- 
dation in a congested district for a working class population equal in number 
to that displaced. It is the almost invariable experience of these schemes that 
the population displaced does not return to the new houses, but finds accommo- 
dations elsewhere; while others move in who would be much wiser to live out- 
side the town. 

"All the land and buildings have to be bought up by the Local Authority on 
the terms of compulsory purchase, which entails paying anything from lo per 
cent to 50 per cent above the real value. All the old buildings must come down, 
good and bad together. Very often manufactories and public houses have to 
be purchased and demolished. The worse the neighborhood the more the rate 
payers have to pay for the public houses, whilst the demolition of the manu- 
factories deprives the inhabitants of their means of livelihood. Most schemes 
under Part i entail the construction by the corporation of new roads, new sewers, 
and new water mains, on the top of which comes the rebuilding of the houses^ 
some of which — ^indeed, often many of which — ^were quite satisfactory. 

"The expenditure incurred is very large for the result obtained, but that is 
not the worst feature. Bad landlords are rewarded for neglecting their houses, 
whilst good landlords are often penalised. 

Under Part 2 the procedure is by no means as easy as it might be, but it is 
far simpler, fairer and less expensive than Part i. 

"It is the duty of the medical officer of health to draw the attention of the 
Local Authority to any houses in his district that in his opinion are unfit for 
human habitation. The Local Authority considers the representation of the 
medical officer of health, and if they consider it to be justified, then an order 
is made that notices shall be served on the owners to repair their houses at their 
own expense, and not as under Part i, at the expense of the ratepayers. If the 
necessary repairs are not executed within a reasonable time, then the magistrates 
are asked to make a closing order, on the ground that the houses are unfit for 
human habitation. The object of applying for a closing order is to enable the 
Local Authority to prevent the owner from receiving rents for houses that are 
unfit to live in. If the closing order is granted, then the houses remain empty 
until the necessary repairs are executed, or until the time has elapsed (three 
months), which the act allows the owner for doing what is required. If at the 
end of that time the owner has done nothing, then the case is again considered 
by the Local Authority, and if circumstances justify such a course, a resolution 
is passed by them deeming it advisable that the houses shall be demolished. The 
owner is advised of the passing of this resolution and invited to attend a statu- 
toiy meeting of those who have passed it, and state his reasons why the house 
should not be demolished. If the Local Authorities are satisfied with the rea- 
sons given, then the houses are allowed to remain standing. If they are not 
satisfied, a demolition order is made, against which the owner has a right of 
appeal to Quarter Sessions. 

"In my experience, which is now fairly long, this right of appeal has never 
been exercised, owing, perhaps, to the fact that demolition is not resorted to 
' unless there is a strong ground for doing so. 

"If a property owner shows the slightest inclination to meet the authorities, 
it is always advisable to exercise patience and give him a chance of carrying 
out his promises. 

"The object of Part 2 is to ensure that houses that are unfit for human habi- 
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tation shall be made fit to live in or demolished. It is generally impossible to 
achieve this end without removing one or more of the adjacent buildings, because 
the most insanitary houses of all are generally found in thickly built neighbor- 
hoods. 

"The necessity for the removal of obstructive buildings is specially provided 
for in Part 2, Section 38, of the 1890 Act, which empowers Local Authorities to 
pay compensation in these cases. This power, carefully used with due considera- 
tion for the interests of the ratepayers, and sympathetic consideration of the 
wishes of property owners, not only facilitates the work of slum reform, it also 
makes it possible to ensure thorough repair in place of the slum patching which 
is only too prevalent. 

"By dealing with individual houses in this gradual manner only bad property 
is repaired or demolished, whilst what is sound is left standing, thereby avoid- 
ing one of the causes of great waste under Part i, and also all danger of creating 
a house famine. 

"The procedure under Part 2 is not only far less expensive than under Part i, 
it is also fairer, because it puts the cost of repairing insanitary houses on the 
right shoulders, and makes the neglect of small house property unprofitable. 
There are some who would amend Part i in order to make it more workable, 
and no doubt the procedure might be improved in detail; but my contention is 
that Part i is thoroughly unsound in principle, whereas Part 2 is fair in prin- 
ciple, besides being efficient, and in practice very cheap. 

"My experience is that Part 2, administered with vigor and discretion, is 
capable of doing what is required without putting any serious burden on the 
ratepayers, and it should be much more freely used. One thing, at any rate, 
is quite clear. Part i has not failed for want of being tried. 

"It is probable that far better results would be obtained if Part 2 were adopted 
all over the country instead of Part i. 

"To avoid confusion I will take only those houses provided under Part i, 
the cost of which is clearly given : 10,805 houses have been dealth with ; £4,202,- 
655 has been spent; 54,030 persons rehoused, giving an average of i:J^ 15s 
per person. 

"The cost per head of rehousing varies from £40 19s in some places to ii97 
4S in others. 

"Very many more than 10,805 houses have been dealt with under Part i, and 
of course, a great deal more money spent, but the data is not sufficiently clear 
and reliable to justify their inclusion in this calculation and comparison. 

"The cost per head of rehousing under Part i averages i:n I5s all over the 
country, but let us for the purposes of this comparison take it at £50. 

"The cost of replacing hovels with good cheap houses under Part 2 works 
out in Liverpool at £7 per house. Taking the usual average of five persons to 
a house, this works out at £1 8s per head. The cost per head in Birmingham 
of similar work under Part 2 comes to £1 4s 3d. 

"As Liverpool gives the best example of work done under Part i, a short 
description of their Hornby street scheme (for which I am indebted to Mr. 
F. T. Turton), will be interesting, and may be compared with what has been 
done in Birmingham, where Part 2 has been used to a greater extent than any- 
where' else. 

"When the Hornby street area was scheduled as an 'Unhealthy Area* in 
1902, under the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890, the number of in- 
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sanitary houses which it contained was 511, in addition to which there were 
23 sanitary houses, making a total of 534, representing a population of 2,431. 

"The insanitary houses were of the back to the back type, situated in narrow 
and ill- ventilated courts, each court containing from 10 to 12 houses. The sani- 
tary arrangements were very defective, in many cases one convenience being 
used by the occupants of five or six houses. 

"The total contents of the area was 27,600 square yards, and the freehold of 
the land and buildings was acquired at a total cost of £56,000, or £2 per yard; 
but it must be mentioned that five licensed public houses were included in the 
area. Excluding these public houses the cost of acquiring the area represents 
33s per square yard. 

"Hornby street is thirty-six feet wide, but by setting the buildings back from 
the existing building line for a considerable length of the street, the width 
between the main line of the buildings is now about seventy feet. 

"The frontage to the dwellings in Hornby street have been laid out as grass 
plots flanked with a low wrought iron ornamental railing, and here and there 
strong seats are provided for the use of the tenants only, while at the rear of 
all the buildings, separate yards have been avoided and the whole space thus 
available finished so as to form large playgrounds for the children, it being 
expected by this means the children may have room to play their games away 
from the dangers of street traffic. 

"The whole of the area comprises, as previously stated, a total of 27,600 square 
yards. Of this amount 2,019 square yards have been voluntarily given up for 
street widening and 3,200 square yards allocated for the provision of grass plots 
in front of the dwellings. 

"In addition, the scheme provides for a recreation ground of 1,633 square 
yards in the center of the area, surrounded on three sides by shrubberies six 
feet wide and provided with gymnastic apparatus and a sand pit about forty 
feet by twenty feet. A large shelter is placed in one corner of the ground and 
a drinking fountain nearby for the use of the children. 

"The new dwellings comprise twenty-three blocks containing 453 tenements, 
which it is estimated will accommodate 2446 persons. There are 50 four-roomed, 
211 three- roomed, 173 two-roomed and 9 one-roomed dwellings, together with 
a superintendent's house, office and stores, seven shops, a coal yard, and a recrea- 
tion ground of about a third of an acre in extent. 

"The buildings, with the exception of the superintendent's house, are three 
stories in height, the height from floor to floor being, generally speaking, nine 
feet ten inches. 

"The construction of the buildings is of a fireproof character, the sub-floors 
consisting of rolled steel joists spaced about three feet apart and embedded all 
around in a thickness of seven inches of coke breeze concrete. 

"In the first place, a portion of the area was demolished which contained a 
population of 724 persons, and on the site so cleared new dwellings were 
erected to accommodate 768 persons. 

"A second portion was then demolished, and the persons dispossessed, viz., 
822, had the opportunity of inhabitating the new dwellings erected on the first 
portion rebuilt. In like manner a third portion was cleared, from which 885 
persons were dispossessed, and were accommodated in the new dwellings erected 
on the site of the second portion cleared. The new dwellings to be erected on 
the third portion are in course of erection at the present time. 
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"As is generally known, a special feature of the work in lyiverpool is that the 
corporation will only accept as tenants those persons who have been dispossessed 
through the demolition of insanitary property; and in this connection it may 
be mentioned that when the first portion of the Hornby street area was 
demolished, 71 per cent of the persons dispossessed became tenants of the cor- 
poration in their various blocks of dwellings in the vicinity. 

"When the portion at present in course of erection is completed, the disposi- 
tion and rents of the whole area will be as under, viz., ground floor, 15 four- 
roomed tenements at 5/3 per week each; 72 three-roomed tenements at 4/6 per 
week each; 61 two-roomed tenements at 3/6 per week each; 3 one-roomed 
tenements at 2/6 per week each; and six shops with tenements, one let at 14/-9 
one at 12/6, and four at 12/-, respectively, per week, and coal yard at *jlt 
weekly. First ffoor, 16 four-roomed tenements at 5/- per week each; t(^ three- 
roomed tenements at 4/3 per week each; 56 two-roomed tenements at 3/- per 
week each; 5 one-roomed tenements at 2/- per week each. Second floor, 18 
four-roomed tenements at 4/6 per week each; 72 three-roomed tenements at 
4/- per week each ; 48 two-roomed tenements at 2/9 per week each ; i one-roomed 
tenement at 1/9 per week each. 

"Total gross rental per week, £89 9s 6d. 

"Total gross rental per annum, £4,652 14s. 

"When the portion of the buildings at present in course of erection is com- 
pleted, the total cost of the dwellings on the whole of the area will be about 
£80,786, to which must be added £56,000, the total cost of the land indttding 
Parliamentary and general expenses, which makes a total expenditure of £136,786^ 
without counting a few odd extras which, I think, may fairly be omitted. The 
tenements provided are: 

49 with 4 rooms 

220 with 3 rooms 

165 with 2 rooms 

9 with I room 

'443 total number 

"These 443 tenements are allowed by the Local Government Board to provide 
acconunodations for 2,446 persons. £138,786 total expenditure divided by 2446 
gives an expenditure of just under £56 per head. 

"For building alone the cost represents S.77d per cubic foot, but taking into 
account the formation of back streets, passages, and open spaces, it represents 
^.o6d per cubic foot, or i^ per room. 

""In granting the loans necessary for carrying out of this work the Local Gov- 
•emment Board allowed eighty years for the repayment of the loan for the pur- 
chase of the land, and sixty years for the repayment of the loan in respect of 
the buildings. 

"The rents charged are as high as the tenants can afford to pay, and approxi- 
mate very nearly to the rents paid by them in their former insanitary 
inhabitations. 

"The poverty of the tenants generally can be imagined when it is stated that 
several thousand families in this city subsist on an average of less than los 
per week, and a greater number on less than 15s per week. 

"The improvement in the condition of the tenants in their new surroundings 
is very noticeable. The cleanliness of their houses has been greatly improved, 
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and in the general conditions of the neighborhood there is a distinct change 
for the better. 

"That these and other dwellings provided by the corporation under similar 
conditions are appreciated by the tenants is best shown by the fact that there 
are rarely any to be let, and that during last year 96 per cent of the rent actually 
due was collected. 

"Those who consider municipal house building the only satisfactory remedy 
object to the Birmingham work, because the houses dealt with are not all 
'brought up to the present by-laws standards.' In my opinion, what is done 
in Birmingham under Part 2 is much better than the barrack dwellings built 
elsewhere under Part i ; but this question cannot be settled by argument Those 
interested are cordially invited to come and see for themselves. 

"Another objection is the rise in rents consequent on repairs. In Birmingham 
the average rise has been 7d per week. (See Dr. Robertson's Report, 1905.) 

"Under Part i, when there is no charge on the rates direct or indirect, overt 
or covert (such as taking the land at "Housing Value" instead of at its real 
value, etc), the rise in rents is nearer 2s 6d than yd, and, in consequence, very 
few of the tenants turned out of the old houses were able to go into the new 
ones, except in the special case of Liverpool, where this point has been particu- 
larly watched. Under Part i, therefore, slum reform is either a considerable 
charge on the rates or else the rise in rents is prohibitive to the old tenants. 

"Under Part 2, on the other hand, tenants have often been asked about this 

average rise of yd per week, and their general reply is that this small rise in 

rent for a "house" instead of a "hovel" pays them very well in the tong run. 

i Th^ have not the same temptation to spend the evening in the public house. 

I "No thoughtful man will advocate the letting of houses below their economic 

! rent, by means of subsidies from the rates, in one form or another, either 

overt or covert 

"Wages follow rents, and therefore that policy would only result in providing 
ctpitalists with cheap labour at the expense of the general body of ratepayers. 
Capitalists, as a body, are quite able to take care of themselves without any 
outside assistance, and there is no reason for providing them with cheap labour 
at the expense of the general body of ratepayers. 

"The object of housing reformers should be to level up, not to level down; 
we should endeavor to secure the best possible housing accommodations within 
the means of the people and not to reduce rents by cutting quality or manipulat- 
ing the local rates. 

"At the same time it must not be forgotten that if house rents are too high, 
owing to bad organization or bad management, then either we shall not get 
the people we want to help into the houses provided, or if they do go in they 
will overcrowd them with lodgers in order to pay the rent 

"Some may think that municipal inspection ought to prevent this evil; but 
practical men know that no amount of inspection will correct the results of a 
policy that is economically unsound. The driving forces behind unsound 
economic conditions are far too strong to be affected to an appreciable degree 
by any inspectoral arrangements, especially in this country, where we set so 
much store by the liberty of the subject" 

The following comparison of housing conditions in England and in 
Germany is made in the ''Report of the Housing Committee of the 
City of Birmingham (1906) :" 
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"Visit to Germany. 

"Your Committee submit the following observations upon the general im- 
pressions of the Deputation. 

"House Accommodation. 

"Everywhere the Deputation found the dwelling houses of the artisan classes 
were in a beautifully clean condition, and that house-pride appeared to be more 
evident than in England. The Deputation asked to be taken to the poorest 
parts of the cities and towns, but in no case did they see any of the conditions 
of filth and dirt in the houses nor of dirty ragged children in the streets that 
one meets in the low class districts in Birmingham and other large English 
cities. Ever3rwhere these conditions of cleanliness of houses and children and 
clean, healthy people were in some measure due to the great care and thrift 
displayed by the German working man. 

"The houses themselves appeared to the Deputation to be incomparably 
inferior to those in English towns, when the amount of accommodation and the 
lighting, ventilation, and air-space surrounding the house is t^ken into consid- 
eration. Everywhere in the towns the "flat" system is prevalent, producing 
imposing buildings on either side of relatively wide streets. In this respect 
the German towns resemble very closely most of the Scotch towns, in many of 
which the buildings are as high and the streets as wide and as well laid out 
and handsome as those in German towns. 

*7ust as it is impossible to judge of the conditions in provincial towns in 
England from those existing in the metropolis, so those existing in the German 
metropolis differ from those in the provincial towns. While this is so, every- 
where it was evident that the number of rooms per family is considerably less 
than in our English towns. 

** General Arrangement of the Buildings, — ^The effect of town planning in the 
newer parts of the German towns visited was distinctly in the direction of 
ensuring the erection of suburbs which are pleasant to live in and convenient of 
access. It appeared to have the effect of preventing straggling suburbs, which 
are difficult to provide with means of transit on account of their sparse popula- 
tion and which requires costly roads to be made without much use being made 
of them for many years. Immediately the development of the extension plan 
is commenced it becomes possible to contemporaneously develop tramway and 
railway systems. In this way it appeared to be beneficial to owners of estates, 
because they did not require to spend money in laying out until just before 
the time the whole of the estate would be developed. 

"General Healthiness. — ^The statistics of the German towns are scarcely com- 
parable with those in this country, because customs differ so much in the two 
countries, and there are so many influences at work other than housing conditions 
in producing high mortality. Speaking generally, the mortality rates for the 
last Ave years for which figures are available, are as follows: 



The United Kingdom Death-rate. 


The German Bmpire Death-rate. 


1899 18.2 

1900 18.4 


1899- 21.6 

1900 22.1 


1901 17.1 

1902 16.6 

1908 16.8 


1901 20.7 

1902 19.6 

1908. 20.0 
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"As a rule most of the German towns show higher death-rates than corres- 
ponding towns in England. The mortality rates from certain diseases such as 
Typhoid Fever and Diphtheria are also considerably higher. 

"There is a high mortality among infants, amounting to 207 per 1,000, born 
in the year 1901, as compared with 151 in England during the same year. 

"Notes on the Housing Question, — About the year 1900 the City Board of 
Berlin, like all boards and governments in Germany, experienced the dis- 
agreeable fact that small and cheap lodgings had become extremely rare. The 
prices for small lodgings were raised to a height that made it almost impossible 
for workmen, subaltern officials, small traders, etc., to pay the rent. The disin- 
clination of the private building speculators to provide for the sudden want had 
different social causes which may be known to you sufficiently, so that we may 
pass over them here. Only the measures taken by the Berlin City Board shall 
be discussed. We shall also not consider what has been done for the homeless 
poor by public institutions (Offentliche Armenpflege). The municipal and pro- 
vincial magistrates in Germany are obliged to provide for the poor. 

"Until it was proved that private organizations and private men were not 
able to satisfy the present want for lodgings, the administration themselves 
could not begin to build at their own risk. The support consisted, as is usual 
here, in the grant of mortgaged credit. But it needed special care to prevent 
the possibility of single private men having the profit of the facilitated credit, 
in order that the advantage was not lost to the public. During the last years 
three unions have received such a loan of 500,000 M. (£25,000) bearing interest 
at dimut 3 per cent., and due for repajrment in a period of about ninety years. 
This rate of interest is in our country rather low, especially in consideration 
of the fact that other mortgages have the preference. In exchange the unions 
are obliged to present their projects of building to the city council, to finish 
the buildings in a fixed time, and to subject themselves to a continual control 
by the administration. The rents have to be fixed in such a way that they 
cover the costs of the interests and the maintenance of the buildings. The 
surplus must not be used for accumulating capital, but for making the rents 
of lodgings cheaper, for improving the lodgings, and for sanitary and beneficiary 
purposes. The unions must inform the city council of their resolutions, the 
balance-sheet must be approved of, the city reserving the right to acquire the 
property when the union is dissolved, also a right of pre-emption. 

"Rents and Wages. 

"The average rent in Berlin of working men's dwellings for two rooms and a 
kitchen in a flat is from 20 to 24 shillings per month; other rents are: One- 
roomed tenement at back, 3/ per week; two-roomed tenement at back, 4/6 per 
week; three rootns in front 8/ per week. 

"The water rate is included in the rent, but gas and rates are excluded. 

"No rate is paid on a dwelling house. The ratepayer pays a rate to the 
council equal to his income tax paid to the state; from which it follows that 
workmen who are exempt from income tax to the state are also exempt from 
the payment of rates to the council. 

"The average wages of the unskilled laboring class in Berlin are about £5 
a month. 

"Supporting Private Enterprises. 

"The town of Stuttgart is endeavoring to assist as much as possible private 
building enterprises that are useful to the community. Lately it supported the 
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'Society for the Welfare of the Working Gasses' by a loan of four millions of 
marks at a low rate of interest (3 per cent), when this society decided to 
pull down and rebuild a considerable part of the 'old town.' As a rule it en- 
deavors to promote building enterprise of general utility without discouraging I 
private building enterprises/' 

VI. 
The House Famine. 

In speaking of a "house famine" in the National Capital we refer 
entirely to houses for the poorer classes of the community. The popu- 
lation of the city is rapidly increasing and houses are being built in 
sufficient numbers for the accommodation of those who are able to 
pay monthly rentals of twenty-five dollars and upwards. Very many 
new brick houses containing five or six rooms are being built in various 
parts of Washington and especially in proximity to street car lines 
on the outer edge of the ever-expanding city. A considerable propor- 
tion of these are sold on easy terms to clerks, skilled mechanics, etc. 
They are as a rule attractive in appearance, well arranged, and provided 
with all modern sanitary conveniences. They are sold at prices ranging 
from $3,500 to $5,000 and rented at from $25.00 to $40.00 per month. 
But these houses are quite beyond the reach of day laborers, who 
cannot afford to pay more than eight to ten dollars a month. When 
they are compelled to pay more than this, they find it necessary to 
sub-let one or more rooms. When the building of cheap frame shan- 
ties in the alleys of the city was unrestricted, the building of such 
houses was likely to keep pace with the demand, as they could be 
readily rented at rates which would give a rettu-n of 10 per cent or 
more on the money invested. But under existing regulations no more 
houses can be built within the alleys and no more frame houses can be 
built within the fire limits of the city. There has, therefore, been an 
almost complete arrest of building houses to be rented for twelve 
dollars or less per month. The house famine for this class of houses 
is also being accentuated by natural decay and the condemnation of 
insanitary houses. A law was enacted in May, 1906, establishing a 
board for the condemnation of insanitary dwellings and up to June 
30th, 1908, this board had taken action upon 959 houses, of which 
545 have been demolished and the rest are under notice for demolition 
or repair. 

The condemnation of insanitary houses by the Board of Health, 
then in existence, was authorized by Section 9 of an act of Congress 
approved Feb. 21st, 1871, which reads as follows: 
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Section 9. That any dwelling house or building wherein people 
live, or assemble, which is deficient in ventilation, drainage or other 
provisions essential to health, which has a leaky roof or is below grade, 
so as to render the walls thereof damp and the rooms unhealthy or is 
decayed or filthy, and premises which are filthy and offensive are hereby 
declared nuisances injurious to health; and any person who shall 
create or maintain such nuisances, and who shall fail, after due 
notice from the board, to abate the same, shall upon conviction, be fined 
not less than five nor more than fifty dollars for every such offense. 

Under this authority 389 dwellings were condemned in 1874; in 
^^759 694 houses were reported as unfit for human occupation and 
198 were condemned ; in 1876, 424 houses were reported and 371 con- 
demned. 

In his paper on The History and Development of the Housing Move- 
ment in the City of Washington, D. C. (1907), Dr. George M. Kober 
says: 

"Unfortunately for the residents and the fair name of the city, the 
Board of Health was abolished and the office of the health officer 
created by an act of Congress approved June nth, 1878, and, most 
unfortunate of all, in the legalization of the health ordinances in 1880 
the section under which the health department acted in the condemna- 
tion of houses unfit for human occupation was omitted and the good 
work stopped. 

"It is shocking to know that twenty-six years ago it was possible 
for men with mean and selfish motives to arrest this battle for 
humanity, for higher standards of living, for improved sanitation of 
the national capital and it is equally htmiiliating to contemplate that it 
required ten years of agitation to secure a legislative remedy to deal 
with this cancer as did the health department from 1872 to 1880. 

"This battle against the slums does not concern a few well-meaning 
citizens alone; it is a question of vital importance to the health, not 
only of every permanent resident, but to the chief magistrate, his 
cabinet, the foreign ministers, thousands of public officials, the mem- 
bers of the Senate and House of Representatives, and all citizens having 
business with Congress, besides the countless numbers of visitors who 
annually pay homage to the city of Washington." 

It is evident that with an ever-increasing population and the decay 
and condemnation of existing houses now occupied by the poorer 
classes of the community the house famine will constantly become 
more acute, unless the construction of new houses for the unskilled 
laborers of the city can be stimulated in some way. In a subsequent 
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chapter an account will be given of the efforts which have been made 
in this direction and suggestions will be offered with reference to 
practical measures for the relief of the situation. In the present 
chapter we shall give some precise data with reference to building 
operations in the city of Washington during the past five years, as 
regards houses costing less than fifteen hundred dollars. As a matter 
of fact an unskilled laborer who is married, and seeks an independent 
home for his family, is restricted in his selection to a house renting 
for twelve dollars or less per month. Taking the maximum figures 
the yearly income to a landlord will be $144 per annum. When we 
consider the cost of repairs, insurance, taxes, water rents, collection of 
rents, etc., it is safe to calculate that ten per cent gross is about as 
low a figure as would tempt capital to build houses as an investment 
for this class of tenants. 

This would mean that a house renting for $12 per month should not 
cost more than $1,440 — including lot, sidewalks, charges for sewer 
extension and all incidental expenses. For a house renting at $10 per 
month the entire cost should not exceed $1,200. The records of the 
building inspector's office show that the number of houses built during 
the past five years, the cost of which is stated to be $1,500 or less, is 
only 91. But the records of the building inspector only give the cost 
of construction and to this must be added cost of lot, grading, side- 
walks, sewer extension and in some instances street improvements. It 
is therefore evident that the actual cost of construction should not 
greatly exceed $1,000 if the house is to be rented for $12.00 per month. 
But our investigations show that during the past five years only seven 
houses have been built, the cost of which is given as $1,000 or less. 

The following data compiled for the Committee on Building of 
Model Houses, by Dr. H. C. Macatee will give more in detail the 
available information with reference to the construction of houses of 
low cost in the city of Washington during the past five years. 

The tables here given are arranged for three t)rpes of dwellings: 
Brick, frame and two-family apartment houses, the latter being almost 
without exception of brick. 

The tabulation by geographical sections seemed most convenient and 
in all the tables dwellings in the suburban communities are included in 
that geographical section in which they would lie if the dividing lines 
of the city were extended to the District line. 
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TABI,^ I. 



BRICK DWELLINGS COSTING $8,500 AND LESS ERECTED DURING FIVE YEARS. 


Tear. 


Sec- 
tion. 


$8000 

to 

$3500 


12500 

to 

$3000 


$2500 


$1500 

to 

$2000 


$1000 

to 

$1500 


$500 

to 

$1000 




i 

6 


190S 


N.W. 
S. W. 

N. E. 
S. E. 


41 

86 
16 


132 

26 
12 


64 
8 
6 

80 


86 
7 
5 
6 


6 

8 
10 


• 




278 
10 
74 
78 


1904 


N.W. 
S.W. 
N. E. 

S.E. 


67 

1 

16 

26 


21 

1 
43 

7 


17 
80 
81 

62 


8 
18 
11 
20 


8 

5 

10 


6 




116 
60 
101 
114 


1905 


N.W. 
S.W. 

N.E. 
S.E. 


149 
14 
61 

22 


26 
4 

68 

4 


22 
10 
47 
29 


7 
29 

80 


2 






206 
66 

171 
86 


1906 


N.W. 
S.W. 

N.E. 
S.E. 


224 
3 
65 
86 


50 
11 
17 
84 


27 
7 
16 
60 


22 
9 
2 

18 


17 
2 

1 


1 




841 
82 
100 
148 


1907 


N.W. 
S.W. 
N.E. 
S.E. 


145 
6 
42 
87 


30 
16 
67 
44 


66 
8 
12 
14 


61 

3 

25 

26 


9 
6 
6 
6 


1 




311 
88 

m 

126 


Total for five years 




1006 


597 


664 


342 


84 


7 




2689 



Brick single dwellings included in this table are nearly all situated 
within the city limits ; a small minority have been built in the suburbs, 
but in most instances they have been built for private ownership. 
In Petworth, Brightwood Park, and Takoma Park a number of brick 
dwellings have been erected, which for character and rentals may 
with advantage be considered with the city dwellings. 

Attention is directed to the fact that only 84 dwellings are listed as 
costing between $1,000 and $1,500, and 7 as costing under $1,000. 
Of the 7 cheapest dwellings, 5 are located in the southwest and rent 
for $15.50, while the remaining two have been erected in the suburbs 
for private ownership. 

Inspection of 365 of the dwellings here tabulated, in all parts of 
the city, care being taken to include those of the lowest cost and least 
desirable location, revealed the fact that not one was found which 
could be rented for $12.00, the unskilled laborers maximum as esti- 



mated by Gen. Sternberg. Two were found which were rented to 
colored tenants for $14.00 and five to white tenants for $14.50. 

If dwellings renting up to $15.00 be considered possible for the 
unskilled laborer, only seven out of the 2,589 brick dwellings erected 
in the past five years could be considered as in any sense relieving the 
house famine in this city. 

Two-Famii^y Apartment Houses. 

There has been considerable activity in the erection of two-family 
dwellings during the past five years as the following table will show. 

TABi,E 2. 



TWO-FAMILY APABTMBNT HOUSES BRBCTBD DURING PIVB TEARS. 


Tear. 


Sec. 
tion. 


ISOOO 

and 
over. 


1^ 

to 

15000 


18000 

to 

14000 


$2600 

to 
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$2000 

to 
12600 


11600 

to 

$2000 


HOOO 

to 

11600 
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HOOO 
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N.W. 

s.w. 
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S.B. 


1 


28 
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J" 
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7 
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21 
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48 
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48 
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S.W. 
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1 
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21 
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Total in 6 JTB. 




' 70 


161 


848 


164 


105 


82 


5 


4 


874 



The 9 two- family dwellings listed as costing under $1,500 do not 
properly belong in this table, as upon investigation they were found to 
be double frame dwellings located in the outskirts of the city and in 
the suburbs. There remain, then, 865 two-family apartment houses 
which have been erected between Jan. ist, 1903, and Dec. 31st, 1907, 
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Of these, 366 have been examined. Excluding houses erected by the 
Washington Sanitary Improvement Company and Sanitary Housing 
Company, 48 habitations may be rented for $15.50, 68 for $14.50, and 
24 for $13.00. No apartment house in this number cost above $2,800 ; 
all cost $2,500 and less except 21 far out on the edge of the city. It 
is fair to say then that not over 137 two-family apartment houses 
have been provided in which flats can be rented for approximately 
$15.00. These houses would relieve 274 families of £he house famine, 
if it be allowed that the people suffering from the famine could pay 
up to $15.00 for rent; as a matter of fact, however, 22 of the flat 
dwellings investigated fall within the limits of cost of the 137 above 
mentioned, but rent as high as $21.50 for 4 room flats. This fact at 
once reduces the number of flats available for $15.00 or less to 230, 
and there can be no doubt that if all the houses erected were investi- 
gated the reduction would be still greater. 

Reference to the table will reveal the further fact that there has 
been a steady decline in the erection of such dwellings during the past 
three years, the high-water mark having been reached in 1904. 

Frame Dwei^i^ings. 

The dwellings included in this table are all situated outside the fire- 
limits of the city and the great majority of them are, of course, in 
suburban communities. 

Definite figures for the number of dwellings investigated in this 
table cannot be given because of the uncertainty of locating the par- 
ticular dwellings and because of the widely-scattered locations of all. 
The examination developed the fact, however, that laboring men have 
no interest in any of these houses as possible dwelling places, except 
those in the last two columns — ^houses estimated to cost $1,000 and 
less ; in these columns are 307 dwellings. Fully 50 per cent of these 
have been built and are owned by the occupants, a more independent 
class of people than those whom this Commission needs to help. 
Eliminating, then, half of the dwellings costing $1,000 and less, 153 
frame dwellings have been provided in the past five years for people 
who can pay only $10.00 or $12.00 per month for rent. 

It is apparent from all the facts set forth above that the house 
famine has met with scant relief. To sum up these facts, the case 
may be stated thus : Within the city not a single habitation, so far as 
this investigation has disclosed, has been provided which can be rented 
for $12.00 per month, except dwellings of the Washington Improve- 
ment Company and Sanitary Housing Company. Exclusive of these, 
7 brick dwellings can be rented for from $14.00 to $14.50; and 140 
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TABtE 3. 



FRAME DWELLINGS COSTING $8500 AND LESS ERECTED DURING 6 YEARS. 
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8i 


80 


186 


186 


164 


280 


77 


946 



flats can be had for from $13.00 to $15.50. Outside the city, 153 
frame dwellings have been erected which may be rented for from 
$8.00 to $12.00 per month. Thus it appears that for the overcrowded, 
badly housed, laboring class of this city, 300 possible habitations have 
been constructed, under ordinary commercial conditions, in the past 
five years, or expressed in another way, the house famine is being 
relieved at the rate of 60 dwellings a year. 

H. C. Macatee. 



The preceding report relates chiefly to new houses constructed during 
the past five years and shows that the supply has been entirely inade- 
quate for the wants of the unskilled wage earners of the city. This 
being the case overcrowding of existing houses was to be expected and 
that such is the case is shown by the investigation which has been made 
for the committee, under the direction of Mr. Gustavus A. Weber, 
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statistician of the Department of Labor. To obtain the data desired 
with reference to housing conditions in various parts of the city the 
following schedule was prepared, and agents were employed to visit 
houses in the selected localities and fill the blanks in this schedule. 

SCH0)UIA No. I. 

Housing o^ the Peopia 

Washington, D. C, 190 

I. House or Apartment, No. Street. 2. Brick, frame, concrete. 3. Stories, 

I, 2, 3. 4. Story (apartment) . 5. Number of rooms . 6. Number of 

bath rooms . 7. Number of closets . 8. Cellar , 9. Back yard 

. 10. Exit to alley in rear . 11. Bath room contains bath tub, water 

closet, stationary wash basin. 12. Kitchei^ contains range, with water back, 
sink with hot and cold water, dresser, pantry. 13. No water in house or apart- 
ment. 14. Nearest water supply . 15. Water closet in yard, in basement, 

in common hallway (apartment). 16. Privy in yard; condition of , 

17. Porch in front of house or apartment ^in rear . 18. House old, 

new, in good repair, dilapidated, unfit for occupation. 19. Rent . 20. Arc 

walls damp . 21. Is there ventilation under first floor . 22. Roof of 

tin, shingle, slate or-y ; does it leak . 23. House front on street or 

alley . 24. Width of street or alley . 25. Dimensions of sitting room 

; number of outside windows , 26. Dimensions of dining room 

; outside windows , 27. Dimensions of kitchen ; outside 

windows 28. Dimensions of bed room No. i ■ ; outside win- 
dows ; number of occupants . 29. Dimensions of bed room 

No. 2 ; outside windows ; number of occupants 30. Di- 
mensions of bed room No. 3 ; outside windows ; number of occu- 
pants , 31. Is sitting room used as bed room? . 32. Is dining room 

so used? , 33. Is kitchen so used? 34, Gas in house 

35. Heated by stoves, steam, hot water, hot air. 36. Estimated value of house 

and lot 37. Number of apartments in house . 38. Number of 

families in house or apartment . 39. Number of boarders 7. 40. Num- 
ber of occupants of apartment or of house in day time ; at night . 

41. Adults . 42. Children , 43. Remarks: 

NoTS — Blank to be filled out for unskilled laborers, mechanics, clerks and others 
having a yearly income of less than $1,000. 

The total number of schedules which have been completed is 125 1. 
The houses to which they relate are located as follows : 

Northwest. — Cissel Alley, Temperance Avenue, Linger's Court, 
Brainard Street, Potomac Street, Jackson Hall Alley, King's Court, 
Philip's Court, Cleveland Street, Shepherd Alley, Valley Street, O 
Street Alley, Bank Street, Snow Alley, Goat Alley, Jefferson Street, 
Thirtieth Street, Twenty-seventh Street. 

Northeast. — Gales Street, Levis Street, Brewer's Court, Pleasant 
Alley, Kramer Street. 
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Southwest. — ^Riley's Court, Twelfth Street, Maryland Avenue, Hun- 
toon Place, Union Street, Van Street, McLean Street, Willow Tree 
Alley, Nolan's Court, F Street. 

Southeast,— L Street, K Street, Fourteenth Street, Twelfth Street, 
Fifth Street, Thirteenth Street, Georgia Avenue, Mechanic's Place. 

Overcrowding of sleeping-rooms is evidently most important from a 
sanitary and also from a moral point of view. The investigation 
shows that 9 persons were sleeping in two of the bedrooms visited, 8 
persons in another, 7 persons in three others, 6 persons in 9 others, 5 
persons in 35, 4 persons in 108 and 3 persons in 404. Three persons 
in a room, or even four, in the case of a married couple with one or 
two small children could not be considered objectionable if the room 
was of sufficient size and properly ventilated. But the investigation 
shows that in 40 bedrooms the cubic air space for each occupant was 
leiss than 200 cubic feet, that it was more than 200 but less than 300 
cubic feet in 167, that it was more than 300 but less than 400 in 272, 
that it was more than 400 but less than 500 in 276 and that it was 
more than 500 but less than 600 in 302 bedrooms. It is difficult to 
fix upon a standard as to the number of cubic feet of air space per 
person which should be required by regulation as a minimum allow- 
ance. Evidently 300 cubic feet per person with an open window is 
better than 600 cubic feet with closed windows and doors. No doubt 
many poor people who are obliged to live in houses having small bed- 
rooms are in the habit of leaving the bedroom door open at nignt 
But there is great objection, especially among the colored population, 
to sleeping with an open window. While it would be extremely 
desirable to provide at least 600 cubic feet of air space for each 
person this appears to be difficult of attainment from an economical 
point of view and in the absence of any ventilation it would be inade- 
quate. To give this amount of air space to two persons a bedroom 
should be 10 x 12 feet in floor area and 10 feet high. But bedrooms 
of this size are the exception in houses built for the lowest class of 
wage earners. Ample ventilation will compensate to a great degree 
for restricted air space; on the other hand a hermetically sealed bed- 
room is unsanitary, no matter how ample the cubic air space may be. 
The probability is that in the bedrooms referred to above as occupied 
by four, five, six, seven, and even by eight and nine persons, having 
sb air space of less than 300 and even of less than 200 cubic feet per 
person, the window or windows are not left open at night in winter 
weather and the occupants are obliged to rebreathe this vitiated air 
until it is absolutely fetid and poisonous. Our investigation shows 
that 856 bedrooms, scheduled, have more than 600 cubic feet of air 
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Space per occupant and most of these were occupied by one or two 
persons only. It also shows that 803 bedrooms had one outside win- 
dow and 1,109 ^2id two outside windows. The comparatively large 
number of bedrooms with two outside windows indicates that the old 
houses in Washington are better provided in this way than are those 
recently built. It is seldom that new houses for this class of tenants 
have bedrooms with more than one outside window. 

The total number of families included in the investigation made 
under the direction of Mr. Weber was 1,251. Of these 666 were 
colored, 582 white, and 3 mixed. The total number of houses occupied 
by these families was 1,054. The different sections of the city are 
represented as follows: Northwest, 498; Northeast, 144; Southeast, 
141 ; Southwest, 277. Seven hundred of these houses are of brick 
and 354 of frame. Sixty-six are reported as "new and in good re- 
pair;" 634 as "old and in good repair;" 99 "old and in fair repair;" 
237 "old and dilapidated," and 18 as "old and unfit for occupation." 
A majority of these old houses have no water in the house. In 569 
houses there is water in the yard but not in the house; in 331 there 
is cold water in the kitchen and in 137 the kitchen is supplied with both 
hot and cold water; 868 have water closets in the yard; 153 have bath 
rooms with water closet in the house ; 5 have water closets in common 
hall ; 4 have water closets in basement and 24 have box privies in the 
yard. In 13 of the houses scheduled there is no water on the prem- 
ises. With reference to the number of rooms occupied by each 
family we have the following data: Sixty-two individuals or families 
( ?) occupy a single room; 171 have two rooms; 116 three rooms; 406 
four rooms; 214 five rooms; 244 six rooms; 18 seven rooms and 20 
more than seven rooms. We have the following additional data with 
reference to the physical condition of the houses : Twenty-eight are of 
one story; 972 of two stories; 51 of three stories and 3 of four stories. 
Four hundred and fifty are reported as having "ventilation under the 
first floor," and presumably the remaining 604 houses are without 
ventilation under the first floor. This is a fundamental fault in the 
construction of a large proportion of the old houses of low cost in 
the city of Washington. Two hundred and twenty-nine of the houses 
scheduled have cellars. Nearly all (1,038) have a yard at the back 
or side of the house. There are porches in front of 264 of these 
houses; porches in rear of 57 and porches both in front and rear of 
88. The walls are reported as damp in 139 houses and the roofs as 
leaking in 120. 

The total number of occupants of 1,054 houses scheduled is 5,159. 
Of these 2,603 ^ire white and 2,556 colored. The number of adults 
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is 3,381 ; the number of children, 1,778. The figures given include 246 
adults taken as boarders by the families occupying these houses. 

VII. 
RiSNTS Paid by Workingmen in Washington and ElsewheriS. 

The "cost of shelter" will, of course, depend upon the character and 
locality of the dwelling. A frame house in the suburbs where land 
is cheap can be rented at a much lower figure than a brick house 
having rooms of the same number and dimensions in the city. The 
working man must pay for a central location, sewer connections, city 
water and gas supply, cement sidewalks, paved alleys, etc. All of 
these items add to the cost of a sanitary city house, no matter how 
great an effort is made to build it as cheaply as possible. Building 
regulations must be complied with as regards foundations, thickness 
of walls, dimensions of rooms, light and ventilation. There is, there- 
fore, a minimum cost of construction which varies from year to year 
according to the cost of labor and materials. And the cost of the 
completed house will depend upon the value of the land upon which it 
is built; the number of houses built at one time; the plan, including 
the presence or absence of bathrooms, closets, etc. ; the interior finish, 
including the presence or absence of mantels, painting, papering, etc. 
In considering the cost of shelter, in the present section, the writer 
has in view houses intended for working men and especially for un- 
skilled laborers, whose income does not permit of a tax, in the shape 
of rent, upon exterior and interior decorations, mantel pieces, closets, 
etc. What is absolutely necessary is a certain number of rooms, 
according to the size of the family, and a water closet connected with 
the sewer, either inside the house or in the yard. In the opinion of 
the writer, a bathroom, with hot and cold water, should also be regarded 
as necessary, in the present state of civilization, and building regula- 
tions should require every house or independent flat to be provided 
with a bathroom, in which the water closet should be placed, rather 
than in the yard. A large proportion of the houses in Washington 
built to rent to the laboring classes, have no bathroom in the house. 
Many of these houses have a shed in the back yard containing a very 
cheap form of water closet. Many, others have open box privies. In 
the tenement houses of New York and other cities, one water closet at 
the end of a common hall is often made to do service for several 
families. An independent bathroom for each family, of course, adds 
to the rental value of a house or flat; but it also adds greatly to the 
comfort and respectability of the occupants. While those who have 
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never taken a bath may prefer not to pay more rent for a house 
because it is provided with a bathroom, they are likely to learn to use 
it after a time if it is always at hand. And the children, who go to 
school, and come in contact with clean and well-dressed children from 
homes a little higher in the scale of civilized life, will soon learn to 
make use of the bath tub, if it is in a warm room and is provided with 
an ample supply of hot and cold water. A supply of hot water to be 
drawn at will from a faucet over the bath tub, calls for a stove with 
a water back, or some special appliance for heating the water. In 
planning houses for wage earners in Washington, more than ten years 
ago, the writer had in view these requirements and all houses built by 
the two companies with which he is connected have a good range with 
water-back in the kitchen and a bathroom provided with a bath tub 
supplied with hot and cold water ; also a modern type of water closet, 
and usually with an enamelled wash basin, having faucets for hot and 
cold water. These appliances, together with a kitchen sink supplied 
with hot and cold water, add considerably to the cost of a house and 
consequently to the rent. The problem of providing independent 
"homes" for day laborers, supplied with these requisites of modern 
civilized life, at rentals which this class of working men can afford to 
pay, is a difficult one. But we believe it is not insoluble as will be 
shown hereafter. 

It is evident that it is not fair to compare the rental, per room, of 
a well-built brick house provided with a bathroom, one or more closets, 
and a range with water-back in the kitchen, with a more or less dilapi- 
dated frame structure, having a "running" water closet in the back 
yard. Moreover, in making a comparison as to rentals the size of the 
rooms must be considered. In many of the old houses now occupied 
by working men in the city of Washington, the kitchen is a small shed 
in the rear of the main building, yet it counts as a room, and as a rule 
no kitchen stove is provided by the landlord. The rooms are also, 
as a rule, of very modest dimensions — often not more than 8 by lo 
feet; yet the monthly rent, per room, of these old houses is from 
two to three dollars or more. The rent per room of a well-built two- 
story brick house will depend upon its location (cost of land) and 
upon the demands of the capital invested in the way of interest. We 
shall show later that it is quite possible to construct houses and rent 
them at less than three dollars a room, if the two-flat plan is adopted 
and dividends of a company organized to construct them are limited 
to four per cent. This is shown by the experience of the Washington 
Sanitary Housing Company, which was organized under a charter 
from Congress in 1904. The act of incorporation is as follows : 
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An Act to Incorporate the Washington Sanitary Housing Company, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Hous^ of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That Henry Y. Satterlee, Teunis S. Hamlin, 
John M. Harlan, S. Walter Woodward, Brainard H. Warner, John Joy Edson, 
Maximilian G. Seckendorff, Wallace Radcliflfe, Clement Brown, John W. Foster, 
George M. Sternberg, Henry B. Brown, David J. Brewer, Crosby S. Noyes, 
George M. Kober, Charles C. Glover, Charles J. Bell, Henry F. Blount, Charles 
B. Purvis, Francis J. Grimke, Frederick A. Miller, J. W. Pinchot, Mary L. D. 
Macfarland, Elizabeth J. Somers, Herbert Wadsworth, George Truesdell, John 
F. Wilkins, Simon Wolf, Henry A. Willard, J. Henry Small, Jr., Augustus S. 
Worthington, Emily Tuckerman, Thomas W. Smith, Clare G. Addison, John B. 
Lamer, Bernard T. Janney, Tallmadge A. Lambert, Charles F. Weller, G. 
Lloyd Magruder, Charles E. Foster, E. Francis Riggs, Alexander Graham Bell, 
Samuel R. Bond, Caleb C. Willard, and George H. Harries, their associates 
and successors, be, and they are hereby, created a body corporate and politic 
in the District of Columbia by the name, title, and style of the Washington 
Sanitary Housing Company, and by that name have perpetual succession, and it 
shall be lawful for the said corporation to have a common seal, sue and be sued, 
plead and be impleaded, and have and exercise all the rights, privileges, and 
immunities for the purposes of the corporation hereby created, which purposes 
are declared to be to acquire, hold, improve, rent, mortgage, sell, and convey 
real estate within the District of Columbia, for the building of sanitary houses 
fpr the poor, to replace the insanitary houses now occupied by them, especially 
.^l the alleys, and to rent such houses at so low a rental that dilapidated and 
Insanitary houses will be abandoned by their tenants when, as a result of this 
jivork, better houses can be secured at the same or a lower figure: Provided, 
That the value of any and all property so acquired shall not exceed the sum 
of five thousand dollars : And provided further, That no land shall be acquired 
or houses built thereon exceptof the character hereinbefore described. 

Sec. 2. That the capital stock of said corporation shall be twenty-five thousand 
dollars, divided into two hundred and fifty shares of the par value of one hun- 
dred dollars each, and when said amount shall have been subscribed the said 
corporation shall be fully authorized and empowered to commence business: 
Provided, That said capital stock may be increased by the sale of additional 
5tock from time to time, but the total issue thereof shall not exceed the sum 
of five hundred thousand dollars : And provided further. That it shall be unlaw- 
ful for the officers or directors of said corporation to declare any greater dividend 
to the stockholders than four per centum per annum upon the capital stock 
outstanding at the time of any such dividend. 

Sec. 3. That the affairs of the corporation shall be managed by a board of 
directors consisting of fifteen persons, who shall for the first year be elected 
by the incorporators hereinbefore named, from their number, and thereafter 
said board shall annually be elected in such manner as may be provided by the 
by-laws of the corporation, and such board of directors shall have power to 
ordain, establish, and put in execution- such rules, regulations, ordinances, and 
by-laws as they may deem essential for the good government of the corporation, 
not contrary to the laws and the Constitution of the United States, or of this 
Act, and generally to do and perform all acts, matters, and things which a 
corporation may or can lawfully do. 

Sec. 4. That Congress reserves the right to repeal, alter, or amend this Act. 

Approved, April 23, 1904. 
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The object of the company was stated by the present writer as fol- 
lows: "The object of the company is to build sanitary houses for a 
deserving class of the population which cannot aflford to pay the 
rentals of from ten to sixteen dollars per month, which the better class 
of wage earners pay for the flats of the Washington Sanitary Improve- 
ment Company. To bring the rentals within the reach of this class, 
it is necessary to build on cheaper land, and to leave out certain features 
(bay windows, cellars), which add to the expense of construction. It 
is not proposed to provide for the idle and the dissolute, and only 
those who pay their rents and take reasonable care of the apartments 
will be retained as tenants. The dividends are limited to four per 
cent, but the rentals are placed at such a figure as to insure a four 
per cent dividend and a surplus fund of two per cent per annum after 
paying all expenses. The difference between four and five per cent 
in dividends goes to the benefit of the tenant, and enables the company 
to establish tiie lowest possible rentals. The company is practically 
imder the same management and will have the benefit of the experience 
gained in conducting the business of the Washington Sanitary Im- 
provement Company." 

The company organized under the above charter from Congress 
succeeded in securing stock subscriptions sufiicient to justify it in 
commencing building operations and in October, 1904, twenty houses 
had been completed and were occupied by colored tenants. Seventeen 
of these houses were on Van Street S. W. (See Figure 7). The flats 
of three rooms and a bath were rented for seven dollars per month 
for lower and seven and one-half dollars per month for upper flats. 
The four-room flats were rented for eight and eight and one-half 
dollars per month. This is an average of $2.26 per room. It should 
be remembered that each of these flats has a good-sized bathroom, with 
a bath tub and a modern water closet. There is a good range with 
water-back in the kitchen and a small coal stove in the front room. 
The hot water boiler connected with the kitchen range is placed in the 
bathroom and furnishes sufiicient heat to make it comfortable. These 
flats have now been occupied by colored tenants, mostly day laborers, 
for nearly four years. They are in such demand that there is con- 
stantly a waiting list of applicants in case a flat becomes vacant. Many 
of the present tenants have occupied their flats since the houses were 
completed. The repairs required have not been excessive and there 
has been very little loss from vacancies or failure to collect rents. 
The company has paid four per cent dividends from the outset and at 
the end of the second year was able to report a surplus of $1,211.18. 
When the statement is made that these flats are rented at an average of 
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$2.26 per room, per month, it should be remembered that the com- 
pany only receives eleven months' rent in the year. The twelfth 
month's rent is devoted to interior repairs in accordance with the plan 
adopted by -the Sanitary Improvement Company at the outset of its 
operations in 1898, at the suggestion of the present writer. Under 
this system one month's rent in each year is devoted to interior repairs, 
and if no repairs are needed a rebate is made of the entire month's 
rent. The tenant has thus a special inducement to take care of his 
flat and when repairs are needed he has the choice of making them 
himself or of reporting them to the agent, who has them made and 
charges the cost against the rebate. The tenant certifies in the bill 
that the repairs have been made and are satisfactory. At the end of 
eleven months the agent inspects the flat and causes all necessary 
repairs to be made, whatever balance remains after paying for these 
repairs constitutes the rebate to be deducted from the twelfth month's 
rent. This method insures excellent care of the premises, as it is in 
the intereest of the tenant to make the bill for repairs as low as 
possible, because it comes out of his "rebate." On the other hand the 
agent of the company insists that all repairs must be made before the 
balance, if any, from the twelfth month's rent is paid to the tenant 

In 1907 the Sanitary Housing Company built twenty more two-flat 
houses on M street southwest. At this time the cost of labor and 
materials had considerably advanced. The plans adopted also involved 
a greater expense for construction, and when the houses were com- 
pleted it was found necessary to fix the rentals at $8.00 per month for 
two rooms and bath; $11.00 for three rooms, and $14.00 for four 
rooms, or an average of $3.72 per room per month. These flats are 
occupied by white tenants. The rooms are of good size and con- 
veniently arranged, as shown by the plans. (Figures 31, 32, 33 and 34.) 

Attention is especially invited to the large kitchens (i5'8j^"xi4') 
in the three-room flats. The tenants use this kitchen also as a dining 
room, and they find that in the three-room flats the fire in the kitchen 
range heats the whole flat, thus reducing the cost of fuel to a 
minimum. 

The two-room flats were built as an experiment, but it was found 
that the cost of construction was considerably greater in proportion to 
the number of rooms than that of three and four room flats. 

This is due to the fact that the plumbing, bathroom fixtures, range, 
etc., cost as much for a two-room flat as for one containing three, four 
or more rooms. It was necessary to fix the comparatively high rental 
of $4.00 per room for these two-room flats. Evidently the persons 
occupying them must use the front room both as bedroom and sitting- 
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room. It would seem that in the interest of economy this might often 
be done by a family of two. Eight dollars a month for an independent 
apartment of two rooms and bath does not seem excessive, and it is a 
distinct saving for a young married couple, or old people without chil- 
dren, or a widow, to occupy a two-room apartment at this rate rather 
than a three-room apartment at $ii.oo monthly rental. In considering 
these plans and rentals, the value to tenants of the porch in the rear 
of the upper flat should be given due consideration; also the cement 
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areaway between adjoining houses, as shown in Figure 31, and the 
cement walk leading from the front steps to the sidewalk. 

The first eight houses built by the Washington Sanitary Improvement 
Company in 1898 have been rented at an average of $3.16 per room. 
The plan of these houses is shown in Figures 35 and 36. 

The block of houses erected by the Washington Sanitary Improve- 
ment Company on O street, between North Capitol and First streets 
northwest, is rented to colored tenants. These houses contain three 
and four room flats; each flat has a bathroom, with hot and cold 
water; a back yard, with exit to an alley, and a cellar. The monthly 
rental (for eleven months) averages $3.18 per room. These flats have 
been continually occupied since their completion in 1902 by a good 
class of tenants, and losses as a result of vacancy or failure to pay 
rent have been insignificant. 

The investigations of the committee, made under the direction of 
Mr. Weber (see page 82), show that the poorer class of wage-earners 
in Washington living in old houses, many of which are dilapidated and 
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! leaky, and a large proportion of which have no water in the house, pay 

! on an average from $2.00 to $2.70 per room. In comparing these 

I rentals with those paid for new houses, which average from $3.00 to 

! $4.00 per room, it must be remembered that new houses, such as are 

j supplied by the Washington Sanitary Improvement Company, are built 

of brick, on lots having a frontage of at least 16 feet, in accordance 
with existing building regulations. Many of the old frame and brick 
houses have a frontage of only 12 or 14 feet. The rooms of the new 
; houses are in every way superior. Moreover, the bathroom, supplied 

I with hot and cold water ; the range, with water-back, and the kitchen 

sink, with hot and cold water, add to the expense of construction con- 
siderably more than the cost of an additional room. If, for example, 
in the new houses now being built in the southwest section of the city 
(see page 19), the bathroom should be counted as an additional room, 
the rentals fixed for the four-room apartments ($11.00 per month) 
would only be $2.20 per room. No doubt many of the families occu- 
pying the old houses with six small rooms would prefer to pay for an 
additional bedroom or two rather than for a bathroom. They consider 
the water closet in the yard quite satisfactory, and an extra bedroom 
I enables them to take a boarder, who gives material assistance in paying 

I the rent. But from a sanitary and moral point of view it is far better 

i for them to get on without the boarder and to acquire the bath habit. 

The children, especially, who will be taught the gospel of cleanliness in 
the public schools, should be given an opportunity to put in practice 
what they learn. It would seem to be the duty of the mimicipality to 
see that they have proper facilities for keeping clean as well as for 
learning the rudiments of sanitation in the schools. 

An attempt has been made to estimate the amount paid in rent for 
houses included in our schedule as compared with the value of the 
property. The estimated value, as made by our agents, is of course 
not exact, and in some cases may vary greatly from the market value, 
which often depends upon the location and dimensions of the lot, 
rather than upon the building. Taking the estimates given in the com- 
pleted schedules we find that a large proportion of the houses are 
estimated to be worth less than $1,500. There is as great discrepancy 
in the rents paid in comparison with the estimated value. Thus we 
have 29 houses, estimated to be worth $2,000 each, which are rented 
i from $12.00 to $23.50 per month. At $12.00 per month the owner 

would only receive 7 per cent gross on the value of the property. But 
10 of these houses are rented at $15.00 per month, which gives a return 
of 9 per cent gross. This is a fair return, and cannot be regarded as 
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excessive. But when we make a similar comparison for the houses of 
lower valuation we find that the rentals asked are often excessive. 
Thus we have 15 houses, estimated to be worth $450 each, which are 
rented for $7.00, which gives a return of iS per cent gross on the 
value of the property. Nine houses, of the same estimated value 
($450), are rented for $8.00, and 8 houses for $8.50 per month, which 
gives a return of about 22 per cent gross. Fourteen houses, estimated 
to be worth $500 each, are rented for $6.00 per month — about 14 per 
cent on the value of the property. Twenty-three houses, estimated at 
$600, rent for $10.00 per month — 2l return of 20 per cent gross on the 
value of the property. We have 24 houses, of an estimated value of 
$800, which rent for $8.00 per month — ^a return of 12 per cent gross. 
Twenty-one houses, of the same value ($800), rent for $9.00— equal 
to 13 per cent on the estimated value. Taking some extreme cases, we 
have four houses renting for $12.50 per month, which are estimated 
to be worth $450 each — sl return of 35 per cent gross; three houses, 
valued at $600, rent for $15.00 per month — a return of 30 per cent; 
one house, valued at $350, rents for $12.00 per month; a house, valued 
at $400, rents for $12.50; a house, valued at $450, rents for $12.50; 
three houses, valued at $500, rent for $12.00, $12.50 and $13.00; three 
houses, valued at $600, rent for $15.00— a return of 30 per cent. It 
is unnecessary to give additional examples, but it is evident that many 
of the poorer residents of the City of Washington are obliged to pay 
exorbitant rents for very indifferent shelter, and these houses are often 
overcrowded to an extent which should not be tolerated in any civilized 
community — certainly not in the National Capital. 

Dr. Henry C. Macatee has collected data for the Conmiittee with 
reference to the rentals now being paid by Washington workingmen 
for the dijfferent types of houses occupied by them. He reports as 
follows : 

Three hundred and sixty-five new dwellings, all erected during the 
past five years, all within the city, all of brick, and none estimated to 
cost over $2,000, have been examined with respect to rentals charged, 
and, when for sale, with respect to the sale price asked. The informa- 
tion having been obtained by visiting the houses, it was not always 
possible to ascertain at what valuation the property was held ; in other 
instances, all the houses in a block of dwellings were owned by the 
occupants and no information was to be had as to rentals; in many 
rows some were owned by the occupants, others were rented ; in these 
both sale price and rentals could be ascertained. 

The information thus obtained is summarized as follows : 
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The dwellings investigated were usually built in rows, one building 
permit having been issued for the entire group. The first column in 
the table may be used as an index to the various groups ; the second 
column of figures indicates the number of houses in each group. All of 
these dwellings contain six rooms and bath, unless otherwise indicated ; 
they are provided with bathr(X)m, containing water closet ; hot and cold 
water supply, and gas supply, with these exceptions: Groups 14 and 
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43> ^o S^^ supply; Groups i6, 40 and 44, no gas supply and no pro- 
vision for hot-water supply. All are in good condition, except Group 
43, which are dark, cramped houses on Valley (now Thirty-second) 
street, in Georgetown ; in one of these houses, erected in 1903, the floor- 
ing had rotted and was entirely absent over a third of the floor space 
in the front room. The tenants said that the floor had been in that 
condition for several months and the owner refused repairs. No 
ventilation under the ground floor had been provided in these houses, 
but it was commonly present in the other houses examined. 

It may be seen from the table of the 365 dwellings investigated 21.6 
per cent rent for less than $20.00, while 1.9 per cent rent for less than 
$15.00. Selection was made of the houses in the class investigated, so 
as to bring under inspection dwellings of the least cost and in the most 
undesirable neighborhoods ; it is felt, therefore, that the above figures 
indicate with a fair degree of accuracy minimum rentals. 

The average sale price of 189 of these houses (all six-room and 
bath) was $3,260.94; the average rental charged was $22.64; thus 
calculated, the average return on investments of this sort is 8.3 per cent. 
But the average cost of construction of the same houses was $1,668.75, 
leaving a margin of $1,592.19, or 95 per cent, for cost of lot, grading, 
sewer, gas and water connections, etc., and profit on the operation. 
These 189 dwellings, however, are all occupied by independent white 
(a few colored) people, many of whom have bought the houses in 
which they live. 

If we examine Groups 14, 15, 16, 27, 42, 43 and 44, all occupied by 
colored people of the better class of laborers, except Group 43 occu- 
pied by whites, we find that there are 29 such dwellings, 13 of six 
rooms, 5 of five rooms, and 11 of four rooms. These houses are un- 
papered, some have no gas supply, and some no supply of hot water; 
5, Group 43, are in bad repair. The average cost of these dwellings 
was $1,235.70 each; to which if we add 95 per cent for lot, grading, 
water connection, etc., we arrive at $2,409.67 as the total investment. 
The average rental of these dwellings was $16.60; thus, the gross 
returns on the investment may be set at 8.27 per cent, practically 
identical with the gross returns from the better houses. It would 
appear, if these figures be approximately correct, that since the average 
rental of $16.60 for a four or five room house, without gas, and often 
without hot water, furnishes only the usual return on the investment, 
to venture below that figure could be attempted in single brick dwell- 
ings only with the sacrifice of necessary hygienic space or sanitary 
equipment. 
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The table indicates, also, that to dwell in a new six-room house, on 
a street or avenue in a desirable location, the clerk or mechanic must 
pay $22.64 rent; that is to say, $3.77 per room per month. The day 
laborer has had provided only a very few new four and five room 
houses, the average rent of which was found to be $16.60, or $4.15 per 
room for a four-room house, and $3.34 per room for a five-room house, 
located on minor streets or in undesirable neighborhoods, and wanting 
gas supply and provision for hot-water supply; the latter fact mean- 
ing that the tenant must furnish all of the necessary stoves. It would 
seem, therefore, that adequate provision is made for housing the clerk 
and mechanic class at fairly reasonable rates, although the housewives 
complained rather feelingly of high rentals. 

In the provision for the day laborer class, the greatest difficulty is 
the scant supply of houses available ; the houses of this class and type 
here tabulated are sound, sanitary and comfortable as a rule, and if 
they can be rented for $16.60, as we have seen they are rented, there 
is no excuse for a condition which makes it necessary for day laborers 
to pay $10.00, $12.00 and $14.00 for the crazy four-room shacks which 
crookedly stand along many of our streets. 

Two-Flat Houses, 

In the past five years 1,748 two-flat houses have been erected, thus 
providing shelter for 3,496 families. Of these, 139 houses belong to the 
Washington Sanitary Improvement Company and to the Sanitary 
Housing Company, and have been already fully described and the 
rentals given. Stimulated by the operations of these companies, and 
profiting by the plan used by them, private enterprise has caused the 
erection of the remaining 1,609 houses of this type. The table on 
page 86 will throw some light upon the rentals asked when the building is 
left to ordinary business conditions . 

It is evident from a study of this table that the introduction of this 
type of dwellings has had a good effect, and that shelter of excellent 
quality at fairly reasonable rates may already be had. In this class of 
building, as in all others, the disposition, however, is to build for the 
best class of tenants likely to live in the neighborhood, and for this 
reason furnaces for each flat have been installed in many of the houses, 
thus in most instances bringing the rent above $20.00 for five-room 
flats. In all of the buildings listed the walls have been papered and 
a back porch and yard provided ; for these things of course the tenant 
pays in his rent. 
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But how many of these 227 two-flat houses are occupied by the 
families of laboring men ? The following : Groups 12, 23, 24 and 25 — 
twenty-four houses, or only forty-eight families. Groups 13, 14, 15, 
16 and 18 are occupied by wage-earners, such as street-car conductors,, 
motormen, policemen, and the like. The fact is that while these 
dwellings have been provided, they are so few that they are at once 
occupied by thrifty people who take advantage of the moderate rentals, 
and, being good tenants, are given preference over the day laborer class. 
Thus the alley and shack dweller continues to live in his miserable 
surroundings, waiting until time and natural decay will have reduced 
the new dwellings of to-day to his rental level or until some happy 
day when there may be enough good homes "to go around." 
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Rents in the Suburbs. 

No statistical information can be given about the rent situation in the 
suburbs. In the first place, only a few of the laboring people live out- 
side the city, usually only those required for the labor customarily 
going on in their vicinity. Those engaged in labor in the city cannot 
live in the suburbs, because of loss of time in getting to and from work, 
cost of car fare, and distance from market. 

Rents are high, however, for the few laboring men who do live in 
the suburbs. A five-room house without any internal improvements 
brings $10.00; a somewhat larger house of the same sort, with a 
hydrant in the yard, brings $15.00. Two, three and four room shacks 
bring $6.00, $8.00 and $10.00 rent; and even the craziest patchwork 
of a structure of one room may rent for $5.00. 

Houses of the cottage type described elsewhere are most frequently 
owned by wage-earners of the mechanic class, but, when rented, the 
rentals do not much fall below the city standard. In Brookland, Bright- 
wood, Takoma Park, and communities of that sort, six and seven room 
cottages rent for $22.50 and above ; farther out and in less improved 
localities, where there are no sewers nor sidewalks, the same quality 
of house brings $18.00 or $20.00 rent. The same rents prevail in 
whichever direction one goes. The tendency in the suburbs is towards 
ownership; new buildings are not constructed to rent, because winter 
drives the people to the city unless anchored on their own proper^. 
Rented property consists of "remnants/* as a rule, and, as in the city, 
the rule for renting seems to be: "charge every cent the traffic will 
bear." 

H. C. Macates. 

Rents are considerably lower in England than in this country. But 
it should be remembered that wages, and consequently the cost of 
building, are also lower. 

Mr. William Thompson, in the "Housing Handbook," says: 

"Four years ago Mr. F. Lawrence, of Mansfield House University Settlement, 
ascertained the following accommodation and rents to rule for trade unionists 
in the respective large provincial towns: Bristol, 6s. 6d. for five rooms and 
scullery; Hereford, 5s. 6d. for four rooms and scullery; Birmingham, 5s. to 6s. 
for five rooms and scullery; Derby, 4s. 6d. to 6s. for six rooms; Sheffield, 4s. 
6d. to 6s. for four rooms; Leeds, 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. for three rooms, scullery and 
cellar; Bradford, 4s. to 7s., with an average of ss. for three rooms and 
scullery; Rochdale, 4s. 6d. to Ss. 6d. for four rooms, and Manchester and 
Salford, 5s. 6d. to 7s. for four rooms and scullery. 

"In suburban districts outside London the present tendency is for two 
families to occupy an ordinary six-roomed house and to pay from 6s. to 8s., 
or an average of about 7s. 6d. for three rooms. 
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"What Shouu) be the Standard Rent for Municipal Dwei,ungs. 

"But, supposing the looked-for improvement in the power of authorities, and 
the other advantages referred to above, were realized. With lengthened loan 
periods, lowered interest, simpler sanitation and rural sites, with correspond- 
ingly low rates, the expenditure will drop to a minimum, so that the rents 
charged may be lowered below those charged for the same accommodation by 
the private speculator. Even then the difficulty will be to so fix the rents 
that all the working classes can pay them; indeed it must be acknowledged 
from the outset that the subsistence wage of the poor unskilled worker is not 
sufficient to allow him to pay the mere interest on the bricks and mortar that 
must form his dwelling. Under present circumstances it is almost impossible 
to house the very poor in really healthy homes so as to make a commercial 
profit. The raising of the standard of building and the enforcement of struct- 
ural sanitation by model by-laws, have, while making the houses more habitable, 
added considerably to overcrowding, and every act of the sanitary reformer 
will make this problem of housing the very poor more acute. The lowest 
classes cannot afford to pay any interest at all or any sinking fund, and the 
community may find it more profitable to house these people at a merely 
nominal sum than to allow the present wasteful system to continue — ^ system 
that destroys health and life, and also demands that worst form of all help, viz., 
poor relief. 

"To sum up, it may be said that the following inclusive weekly rents per room 
in cottage dwellings would be about as fair and reasonable as could be ex- 
pected : 

Rent 
per room 
I per week 

Rural villages 6d 

Small urban districts 9d 

Large urban districts i/- 

Large towns 1/3 

London suburbs 1/6 

"The efforts of housing reformers should be directed towards securing such 
reforms as will facilitate the erection of a large number of these dwellings in 
villages and small towns, and on the outskirts of large towns and cities.'' 

The author above quoted gives the cost of building, per room, as 
£40 to i6o in London and as £30 to £40 in Liverpool. This is some- 
what less than the cost of building in Washington, which may be given 
as from $300 to $350 per room, including a bathroom for each three 
or four room apartment. The rent, to cover all expenses of main- 
tenance and pay a dividend of 5 per cent on the capital invested should 
be from $3.00 to $4.00 per month per room, according to location and 
cost of land. It appears that in England, and especially in Scotland, 
a considerable proportion of the laboring population is housed in one 
or two room houses or apartments. Investigations made in the City 
of Washington show that, as a rule, our day laborers consider a sep- 
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arate "sitting-room" essential, not so much to comfort as to respect- 
ability. They are willing to use the smallest kitchen as a dining-room, 
or ever as a bedroom, but, unless absolutely compelled to do so, will 
not put a bed in the front room, in which they receive their visitors. 
They, therefore, require apartments of at least three rooms. This is 
an unnecessary extravagance where there are but two in the family, 
as in the case of newly married couples and old people without children. 
There are but few two-room apartments available in the City of Wash- 
ington. The Sanitary Housing Company built ten houses on H street 
southwest in 1906, containing twenty independent two-room apart- 
ments, each one being provided with a bathroom and back yard. These 
are rented to white tenants. Experience shows that three and four 
room apartments are in greater demand, and vacancies are not infre- 
quent in the two-room apartments. It may be that the lower rentals 
would make them more popular with colored tenants. The cost of 
an additional room need not add more than $2.00 a month to the rent, 
as the two-room apartments require the same plumbing and the cost 
of brick walls, roof, floors, etc., is not increased by one-third when 
an additional room is given. 

In New York City, as would be expected, rents are considerably 
higher than in Washington, and, owing to the high price of land, the 
poorer classes of the community are obliged to live in tenement houses 
of from three to six stories in height. The report of the Tenement 
House Department for 1906 shows that in tenement houses constructed 
under the new law the prevailing type provides for apartments of four 
rooms, with private bath. Such apartments are probably quite beyond 
the reach of unskilled day laborers. The cost of shelter in the older 
tenement houses on the lower East Side of Manhattan is shown by 
the following extract from a paper by Charles Z. Bemheimer (Chari- 
ties and Corrections, January i8th, 1908, page 1404) : 

"Three-room apartments in a tenement on Orchard street which rented for 
$10 in 1902 now rent for $14. Those which rented for $11.50 in 1902 now rent 
for $14.50. Some which were $12 in 1902 are now $14 or $15. That is to say, 
the rise has been from $2 to $4 per apartment This rise is characteristic of 
rentals all over the lower East Side. It is true of a number of houses which I 
investigated in one block. Be it remembered, too, that these houses are old- 
law, unimproved tenements. 

"The block investigated by me, with the aid of another resident of the Uni- 
versity Settlement, James P. Kranz, is bounded by Allen, Stanton, Orchard and 
Rivington streets. It does not differ materially from other blocks in the neigh- 
borhood, although it is one of the most crowded. 

"There are about five hundred apartments in the block. We made inquiries 
of families in 343. The families were Jews from Russia, Roumania and Galicia. 
The average residence in the United States for the head of the family was a 
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little over seven years, and the average tenancy of the apartments was a trifle 
more than two years. 
"The rental on the average was as follows : 

Two-room apartments $10.66 per month 

Three-room apartments 14.08 per month 

Four-room apartments 18.63 per month 

Five-room apartments 20.56 per month 

"The average per room was $4.63 a month. The rental of the entire number 
of apartments averaged $14.55 a month, or $174.60 a year. 

"When it is considered that the average income of families in the block was 
about $600 a year, it can be readily understood how difficult the situation is. 
This means that on the average 30 per cent of the income goes for rent. Every 
increase reduces the amount available for food and other necessities." 

It will be noted that these rents in the "old law unimproved tene- 
ments" of New York are considerably above those paid by tenants of 
the Washington Sanitary Housing Company for apartments provided 
'with a bath, which the New York tenement-house apartments, above 
referred to, presumably are not. 

In the third annual report of the Tenement House Department of 
New York City we find the following remarks with reference to 
bathing facilities: 

"Before the enactment of the present law, the majority of the new tenement 
houses were provided with no bathing facilities whatever. The omission of these 
facilities now, however, is exceptional. Indeed they have come to be recognized 
as a necessity. 

"Of the 475 buildings planned in 1906, 356 or 74.47 per cent have bath accom- 
modations in each apartment; 64, or 13.47 per cent have such accommodations 
provided in some apartments, but not in all; and 55, or 11.58 per cent are 
entirely without them. The increase in the number of buildings having no batk 
accommodations is due to the increase in the number of houses erected for certaia 
elements of the foreign born population. These buildings, generally five and 
six stories in height and arranged for the use of five and six families on each 
floor, are constructed in the most economical manner for the purpose of reduc- 
ing the rental for apartments to the lowest possible figure." 

Mr. Thompson, in "The Housing Handbook," remarks: 

"The double decker tenement houses of New York and Chicago are dearer 
and more deadly than London slums, while the working class suburban streets 
are badly paved, if at all, and lined with houses of cheap and inferior construc- 
tion, having possibly another row of sniall houses on the sites of what ought 
to be their back gardens. Rents of from 3s to 6s per room per week are by no 
means uncommon. 

"Taking the figures for 1891 at random, it will be found that Berlin had no 
less than 367,000 families in 21,600 buildings, or an average of 17 families under 
one roof, not one family in 600 having a house of their own. The cellar 
dwellings of German cities varied from 36,542, or 6yi per cent of the population 
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in Hamburg, to 117,702, or 7^ per cent in Berlin. In Breslau, Dresden and 
Madgeburg nearly half the population live in one-roomed dwellings, if we do 
not count a small closet or half-room called a zubehor, which is a characteristic 
part of most German dwellings, and is not provided with any fireplace for warm- 
ing or ventilation. Rents on an average take close upon one-third of the wages. 
The people of Paris live 30 to a house on the average, and in spite of the 
millions spent on improvement, have a death rate higher than that of London." 

For the purposes of this report a special investigation has been made 
in the cities of Baltimore and Philadelphia to ascertain the types of 
houses now being built for the laboring classes and the rents paid, 
especially by unskilled workmen. These cities have been selected 
because climatic and other conditions are similar to those which obtain 
in Washington, and there is a tendency in both cities to provide inde- 
pendent homes for the working classes, rather than to house them in 
tenement houses of three or more stories. 

It was pointed out in the section of this report entitled "The House 
Famine" that there had been found within this city only seven brick 
dwellings, erected in the past five years, which could be rented for less 
than $15.00 per month. In striking contrast with this condition, it was 
found that in Baltimore the average rate of rent for a new six-room, 
furnace-heated house is $13.00 per month. Such a dwelling has been 
described in Section III. For purposes of comparison, it may be said 
that this is the t3rpe of dwelling which in this city commands rentals 
of $20.00 and above. In addition to this type, there are in Baltimore 
very many four and five room houses, provided with running water, 
which can be rented for $7.00 per month ; the same type of house, with 
a bath added, can be had for $9.00 or $10.00 per month. 

In Philadelphia the best types of new six-room dwellings are pro- 
vided in great numbers at rentals of from $13.00 to $16.00 per month. 
These houses would bring from $25.00 to $30.00 in Washington. Four 
and five room houses, of a better type than those in Baltimore, can be 
had for $10.00 and $12.00 per month. In both cities the dwellings here 
spoken of are new, or of comparatively recent construction, and they 
are entirely eligible from a sanitary standpoint. The striking difference 
between Washington and her two neighbors lies not so much in differ- 
ence in types of dwellings, but in rents charged. We find negroes and 
poor whites living in such miserable habitations here that the creation 
of this Commission was considered necessary, and paying for these 
same dwelling places rents equal to those paid for new and sanitary 
six-room dwellings in Baltimore and Philadelphia. 

It is true that these houses in the cities named do not house the day 
laborer class ; and it may be true that the day laborers in those cities 
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find difficulty in securing homes within their means ; but if this be true, 
it merely emphasizes the fact that in Washington the rents are enor- 
mously above the means of the poorer people, and that, after the rents 
are paid, they do not therewith secure proper habitations. 

VIII. 
PRINCIPI.SS oi^ Economic Construction. 

It is hardly necessary to say that an individual or a company can 
build a considerable number of houses, in a block, or as separate cot- 
tages, more economically than a single house or a few houses can be 
built. A contractor can afford to figure upon a smaller percentage of 
profit on a large job than he would be justified in taking on a small one, 
and he can purchase materials on a large scale at lower prices than for 
small quantities. The private individual of small means is therefore 
at a disadvantage as compared with the man of wealth or a corporation 
with ample capital. It is a great advantage in building small houses 
for the laboring classes to be able to control and subdivide city squares 
or suburban properties to the best advantage. Where houses are to 
be built in blocks long and narrow lots are a decided disadvantage, as 
the lighting of interior rooms is one of the principal problems to be 
solved. The nearer a house approaches the form of a square the more 
economical it will be in construction. This will be apparent from the 
following figures representing two houses having the same floor 
space, viz., 400 square feet. In the one case (Figure 37) the 
dimensions are 20 by 20 feet, and it is evident that the four walls 
enclosing this area require to be 80 linear feet in dimensions. In Fig- 
ure 38, with the same floor area, the walls enclosing this space must be 
100 feet in length. It is also apparent that any cut in one of these 
rectangular figures, for the purpose of lighting interior rooms, will 
diminish the floor area and increase the number of linear feet of wall 
required. If Figure 37 represents a house in a block, we may divide it 
into four rooms, each 10 feet square, and each room can have one or 
more outside windows. Figure 38 may also be divided into four rooms, 
each 10 feet square ; but in a block of similar houses two of these rooms 
will be entirely dark. When it is necessary to build upon long and 
narrow lots the main problem from a hygienic and economical point of 
view is how to give sufficient light and ventilation to these interior 
rooms. To utilize the land in an economical manner it is necessary 
to build as many houses on a given frontage as the building regulations 
permit. Formerly many houses were built in the City of Washington 
on lots having 12 feet frontage. But under existing regulations 16 feet 
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is the minimum width of lot permitted. Within the fire limits of the 
city only brick houses can be built, and these must have walls 13 inches 
thick. If we propose to light the interior rooms in Figure 38 from the 
rear of the house by an open court, we reduce the dimensions of the 
two back rooms by five feet, as the regulations require a court to be 
at least five feet in width. When the depth of the court is more than 
20 feet, in the house with four rooms in one line, it will be necessary 
to provide also for a bathroom facing the court, and this will make a 
court of more than 20 feet. Add to this the thickness of the walls 
(9 inches on court and one-half of 13 inches for the party wall), and 
we find that on a 16- foot lot the width of our two rear rooms is reduced 
to 9 feet 8>4 inches. If a hallway is provided to pass from the front 
room to the rear room of the house this will further reduce the width 
of one of these court rooms by at least three feet, making it too narrow 
to serve either as a bedroom or as a kitchen. It will, therefore, be 
necessary to pass through a bedroom to reach the kitchen,, or through 
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the kitchen to a bedroom in rear of the house. Passing through the 
kitchen will be the least objectionable, and it is desirable to have this 
kitchen near the middle of the house, so that adjoining rooms may be 
heated in winter by the kitchen range. Experience shows that in three 
and even in four room houses tenants usually do not require any more 
heat than is furnished by the kitchen stove. Another way to light the 
interior rooms, which does not diminish the floor area of any of the 
rooms, is by means of a light shaft, which, under existing regulations, 
must not be less than 8 feet square. This, of course, must come 
between the two interior rooms, and it adds 8 feet to the depth of 
the house. Upon a deep and narrow lot (8o to lOO feet) this addition 
to the depth of the house still leaves a good-sized yard in the rear. A 
light shaft having the required dimensions gives ample light to the 
upstairs apartment. It should be whitewashed or painted white, in 
order that the first-floor apartments may be sufl5ciently lighted. The 
advantages of building upon shallower lots, having a wider frontage, 
are apparent, and for this reason the problem of economic building is 
much simpler when a city square can be subdivided for the special 
purpose of building upon it houses of small cost for occupancy by 
workingmen. The Washington Sanitary Improvement Company has 
recently purchased a city square in Southwest Washington, and has 
subdivided it, as shown in the diagram (Figure 39). 

The original subdivision of Square 651 is shown in Figure 40. The 
objectionable alley houses of Washington have been built upon "blind 
alleys" such as are shown in this diagram. 

The lots in this subdivision cost the company about $350 each. 
Houses are being built upon these lots which have a frontage of 20 feet, 
according to the plans and specifications given on pages 20 to 31 of 
this report. It will be seen that every room in these houses has an 
outside window, and that there are no courts or projections of any 
kind to add to the expense of construction. Bay windows, ornamental 
cornices, front porches, etc., would add to the attractiveness of these 
houses, but not to the comfort of the occupants, and the object in view 
is to give the tenants the lowest possible rents consistent with safe 
business management and the payment of 5 per cent dividends to the 
capital invested. In considering economic construction the elements 
of durability and cost of repairs must be taken into account. It is 
economical in the long run to use materials of good quality. Good 
foundations are essential and are required by the building regulations. 
A slate course to prevent dampness of walls is now considered essential. 
The first floor should be at least 18 inches above the ground, and free 
ventilation of the space beneath this floor should be provided for. 
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Double floors are desirable, both for the first and second story. The 
Sanitary Improvement Company some years since gave up the practice 
of painting interior woodwork. Instead of this the woodwork 
(Georgia pine) is oiled or varnished. Everyone is pleased with the 
change. Painted woodwork soon gets dirty, especially where there are 
children in the house, and repainting at frequent intervals is a consid- 
erable item of expense. The walls of stairways and the lower half of 
the kitchen walls had better be plastered with cement mortar. This 
is less liable to be broken, and is probably more economical in the long 
run. Tin roofs require frequent painting and repairs. The experience 
of the Sanitary Improvement Company is in favor of slag roofs. They 
cost less in the first instance and appear to be more durable. 

The Sanitary Housing Company has used cement blocks for the 
fronts of twenty houses built in 1906 on M street southwest. The cost 
was about the same as for hard brick. The appearance of the houses 
is quite satisfactory, and this material will probably be largely used in 
many sections of the country. In Washington sand has to be brought 
some distance, and cement construction is dearer than in some other 
localities. For this reason it is doubtful whether Edson's plan of 
building cheap houses for the poor by filling a complete mould of the 
house with cement can be profitably employed here, even if it proves 
successful elsewhere. There is no economy in poor plumbing, but 
bathroom fixtures can be substantial and durable without being expen- 
sive. Mantel pieces and fancy wallpaper do not add to a tenant's 
comfort ; but do add to the rent he must pay. However, they add to 
the attractiveness of a house, and the poorest tenants are often willing 
to pay for such things, even if they cannot afford them. The Sanitary 
Improvement Company and the Sanitary Housing Company find that 
their apartments are in great demand, although the rooms are not 
papered. The tenants, however, 'often paper them at their own 
expense. 

The greatest possible economy in construction calls for a perfectly 
plain front, such as is shown in the block of houses on Van street 
(Figure 9). The monotony of this type may be relieved by a more 
or less ornamental cornice, by bay windows and front porches, as 
shown in Figure 10, or by such a projection as is shown in Figure 11. 
This latter plan gives a covered entry for the lower apartments in these 
two-story flats. The upper flats of two adjoining houses have each 
one-half of this projection as a bay window. The entrance doors of 
two upstairs flats are seen between these projections. Inside these 
doors there is a small vestibule at the foot of the stairs leading to the 
apartment above. 
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These and other exterior additions or decorations may add to the 
value of a "home" from an aesthetic point of view, but all such additions 
will, of course, make it necessary to increase the rents, and will make 
the houses unavailable for the lowest class of wage-earners. It is 
evident that the most economical method of construction, for a given 
floor space, is that obtained by building tenements of several stories, 
covered by a single roof, and having stairways, hallways and toilet 
facilities in common for two or more families. Where ground is 
expensive, as in the large cities of this country and Europe, there 
seems to be no method of getting away from this type of "tenement 
house." The best that can be done by municipal authorities where 
houses of this type are being built to supply the demand for two, three 
and four room apartments, renting at figures which bring them within 
the reach of unskilled workmen, is to enforce suitable regulations as 
to dimensions of rooms, light, ventilation, width of stairs and hall- 
ways, toilet facilities, etc. But such tenement houses are objectionable 
under the best methods of construction and management. When pro- 
vided with elevators, janitor service, and bathrooms for each apartment, 
they are no longer classed as tenement houses, and may be made in 
every way desirable for occupancy by the better classes of wage-earners. 
It is unnecessary to dwell upon the evils of tenement-house life as it 
exists in New York and other large cities. Fortunately, land is so 
cheap in certain parts of Washington and in the suburbs that we have, 
to a great extent, escaped these evils. And it is to be hoped that the 
new building regulations, soon to be issued, will provide against the 
construction in future of tenement houses of this type. In planning 
houses for the Sanitary Improvement Company, more than ten years 
ago, the writer had in view the desirability of furnishing each tenant a 
separate home, having nothing in common with any other family. But 
a separate house upon a city lot having a frontage of i6 feet would 
cost too much to bring it within the reach of an unskilled laborer, 
or even of a skilled mechanic, or a clerk having a large family and a 
small salary. Two houses cannot be placed side by side upon a i6 or 
even a 20 foot lot, but two independent homes can be covered by a 
single roof on such a lot. This entirely removes the tenement-house 
features and appears to be the most practical method of providing 
independent apartments, at low rentals, within the city limits. In the 
suburbs separate frame houses may probably be built upon larger lots 
to rent at about the same price as it is necessary to ask for one of these 
apartments. In the two-flat houses above referred to the back yard 
is divided into two parts by a high board fence, so that each family 
has an independent yard leading to an alley in the rear. The houses 
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of the Washington Sanitary Improvement Company also have, as a 
rule, a cellar, with cement floor, for each apartment. The back stair- 
way for the upstairs apartment is usually constructed in connection 
with a back porch, but in some cases an inside stairway leads to the 
back yard. This, of course, diminishes the width of the rear roonis 
of the lower flat to the extent of the width of the stairway. (See Fig- 
ure 35.) The back porches are highly appreciated, and the upper flats 
provided with these porches readily rent for fifty cents per month more 
than lower flats in the same house. 

At present prices of material and labor, the cost of the construction 
of houses of this type will be from $350 to $400 per room, including 
cost of bathroom, back porches, yard fences, sidewalks, etc. 

IX. 
Principi.es of Economic Management. 

The economic management of dwellings constructed for the poorer 
classes of. the community calls for special care. The cost of such 
management will, of course, constitute an important item in the amovmt 
of rent which must be paid by the tenants. For, as a rule, such prop- 
erties will be required to pay a reasonable rate of interest on the 
capital invested. At the same time provision must be made for the 
deterioration resulting from wear and natural decay. The average 
"life" of houses of this class, built of brick, in accordance with modern 
building regulations, may be placed at about fifty years, and, from a 
business point of view, it will be necessary to fix rentals at such a rate 
that a surplus of from one to two per cent will remain after paying a 
reasonable interest on the capital invested and all expenses of manage- 
ment. This will be necessary even in the case of corporations organ- 
ized from philanthropic motives ; for, experience shows, such corpora- 
tions cannot obtain the money required for extensive operations unless 
their stock is regarded by those who have money to invest as a safe 
dividend-paying investment. Small subscriptions may be obtained, by 
personal solicitation, to inaugurate a movement for the betterment of 
housing conditions, but such efforts will not lead to important results 
tmless it can be shown that the investment is safe from a business point 
of view. This was recognized at the outset by the writer and his 
associates when the Washington Sanitary Improvement Company was 
organized in 1897. The dividends were limited by the by-laws of the 
company to five per cent, and rentals were fixed at such a rate as would 
pay these dividends and the cost of management, and at the same time 
afford a surplus to provide for the gradual deterioration of the build- 
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ings. At the outset it was difficult to secure subscriptions to the stock 
of the company, but when, at the end of three or four years, the dem- 
onstration had been made that the stock of this company was a safe 
five per cent investment, subscriptions came in more rapidly and without 
any special effort on the part of the directors. This is shown by the 
f oltowing : 

Statement 

Showing growth of the Washington Sanitary Improvement Company 
and its surplus earnings : 

ASSETS. SURPLUS FUND. 

April I, 1898 $35,95905 

April I, 1899 47,952.i7 $484.88 

April I, 1900 76,123.79 1,96143 

April I, 1901 138,344.22 4,672.76 

April I, 1902 265,668.59 8,326.02 

April I, 1903 382,53863 15,555.38 

April I, 1904 427,910.00 33,371.44 

April I, 1905 494,663.58 43,328.86 

April I, 1906 674,265.97 55,057.24 

April I, 1907 704,033.41 74,233.41 

April I, 1908 711,720.81 93,320.81 

The capital stock of this company is limited by its charter to $500,000, 
but by investing its surplus in houses and by borrowing money upon its 
real estate it has been able to increase its usefulness, and the assets of 
the company now amount to $711,720.81, with an indebtedness of 
$105,900. 

The company now owns 200 houses of the two-flat t3rpe described in 
a previous chapter, and is building 29 more houses for colored tenants 
in the southwest section of the city. (See Section III, page 19.) 

The Sanitary Housing Company, which was organized in 1904, also 
has an authorized capital of $500,000. This company is incorporated 
by an Act of Congress, and its dividends are limited by its charter to 
four per cent. The object in thus limiting the dividends was to give 
the humbler class of wage-earners sanitary homes at rentals which they 
could afford to pay. This company has been quite as successful as the 
other in paying its dividends and earning a surplus. But, in the present 
state of the money market, it is difficult to obtain subscriptions to the 
stock of a four per cent company, and it is unable at present to continue 
its building operations. The present state of its finances is shown 
below: 
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Statement 

Showing growth of the Washington Sanitary Housing Company and 
its surplus earnings : 

ASSOTS. SURPI.US. 

May I, 190S $45463-91 $13909 

May I, 1906 47,09543 1,211.18 

May I, 1907 68,288.05 1,846.16 

May I, 1908 96,939.35 3,872.80 

The writer feels that it is proper in this report to give brief details 
of the operations of these companies, which were organized for the 
express purpose of assisting in the relief of the "house famine" in the 
City of Washington, for the purpose of showing what can be done 
under careful management and as an incentive to individuals and other 
organizations to aid in this work. The complete relief of the situation, 
which has been fully set forth in other sections of this report, will 
require considerable time and will call for the expenditure of large sums 
of money. What can be accomplished by organized effort has been 
shown. The question now is where is the money to come from to carry 
on the work? 

Economic management calls, in the first instance, for a system of 
oversight and rent collection which shall prevent, so far as may be, 
losses from vacancies or from failure to collect. In order that the 
loss from vacancies may be reduced to a minimum it is necessary to 
give tenants attractive and desirable flats, or houses, at rentals within 
their means, and at least as low as can be obtained elsewhere. There 
is no profit, in the long run, in putting rents up to the limit and in 
neglecting to make necessary repairs. It is far better to receive a 
reasonable rent all the time than to demand an excessive rent and have 
a house vacant half the time. The flats of the two companies hereto- 
fore referred to are always in demand, and there is usually a waiting 
list of those who desire to secure one of them when a vacancy occurs. 
Many vacancies occur, under indiflFerent management, because the land- 
lord declines to make repairs deemed necessary by the tenant. The 
companies above referred to avoid this by their rebate system. Under 
this system, which was adopted at the outset of the enterprise, one 
month's rent in each year is devoted to interior repairs, and if no 
repairs are needed a rebate is made of the entire month's rent. The 
tenant has thus a special inducement to take care of his flat, and when 
repairs are needed he has the choice of making them himself or of 
reporting them to the agent, who has them made and charges the cost 
against the rebate. The tenant certifies in the bill that the repairs have 
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been made and are satisfactory. At the end of eleven months the 
agent inspects the flat and causes all necessary repairs to be made; 
whatever balance remains after paying for these repairs constitutes 
the rebate to be deducted from the twelfth month's rent. This method 
insures excellent care of the premises, as it is in the interest of the 
tenant to make the bill for repairs as low as possible, because it comes 
out of his "rebate." Oil the other hand, the agent of the company 
insists that all repairs must be made before the balance, if any, from 
the twelfth month's rent is paid to the tenant. 

Quite a number of the tenants occupying these flats have kept their 
apartments in such repair that they are entitled every year to the full 
rebate of one month's rent, and many have taken so much pride in 
their homes thiat they have expended the rebate, and often more, in 
papering the rooms or in other improvements. Many of the tenants 
have occupied their apartments for several years. Even among the 
colored tenants on Vaii street there are several who have held their 
flats since the completion of the buildings in 1904. Another feature 
which has proved most valuable has been the plan adopted of having 
the agent of the company live in oiie of the flats and a subajgent in each 
detached block of houses. This enables wage-earners to transact all 
business connected with the renting, paying rent, etc., without losing 
any time, as the agents attend to such business after working hours. 
Moreover, the agent and subagents have a personal interest in having 
riespectable people as their neighbors, and they are always on hand to 
look after the property and give good advice as to caretaking. Rents 
are collected monthly in advance, and must be paid; for, while the 
objects of the company are philanthropic, its management is conducted 
upon strict business principles. 

Not only must rents be paid, but tenants, no matter how humble^ 
must belong to the respectable and industrious class of the community. 
References are required in advance, arid disorderly or immoral persons, 
if they succeed in obtaining a flat, are notified to leave as soon as the 
agent discovers that they are undesirable tenants. The provisions of 
the lease which enable the company to obtain possession on short notice 
are given below : 

This Agjus^ment, 

Made this day of 190 , between as Agent for The Washington 

Sanitary Housing Company, of the first part and of the second part, ail 

of the City of Washington, District of Columbia, whereby the party of the first 
part has let, and does hereby let, to the said party of the second 'part the 

premises known as in said city (the same being an apartment) by the 

month, commencing on the first day of ^A. D. 190 , at and for the monthly 
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rent o f dollars, payable in advance; that is to say, on said first day of 

each and every month during said tenency as rent in advance for the next 
ensuing month. 

And the said party of the second part has agreed to take, and does hereby 
take and hold the said premises as tenant by the month, at the said rent, payable 
as aforesaid, and that he will not sublet or assign the said premises, or any 
part thereof, or carry on any business therein, without the written consent of 
the said lessor, his successor or assigns, or use the same for any disorderly or 
unlawful purpose. 

Provided, That if the said lessee shall fail to pay the said rent in advance 
as aforesaid, although there should have been no legal or formal demand for 
the same, or shall sublet or assign the said premises, or any part thereof, or 
carry on any business therein, without the written consent as aforesaid; or shall 
use the same for any disorderly or unlawful purpose, or break either of the 
aforesaid covenants, then, and in either of said events, this agreement and all 
things herein contained shall cease and determine, and shall operate as a Notice 
to Quit, the thirty days' notice to quit being hereby expressly waived. And the 
said lessor, his successors and assigns, shall and may proceed to recover pos- 
session of said premises under the provisions of the code of law for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to regulate proceedings in cases between landlord and tenants, 
or by such legal process as may at the time be in operation in like cases; but 
if no default occurs on the part of said lessee, then he shall be entitled to not 
less than three days' notice to vacate the apartment and premises, which notice 
sl;iall be given in writing, at least three days before said tenancy is intended to 
be terminated, and the said lessor, his successors and assigns, shall be entitled 
to the same notice from the lessee should he desire to vacate the aforesaid house 
and premises. 

It is also Provided, That inasmuch as The Washington Sanitary Housing 
Company, owner of the property herein described, has for its object the improve- 
ment of the sanitary condition of dwellings and tenements in Washington city, 
and inasmuch as the right to send representatives of said Company to inspect 
the herein described premises is necessary in order to carry out this object, iT 
IS MUTUAi«i«Y AGRE^ that said representatives shall have the right to inspect said 
premises, or any part thereof, at such times as in his opinion may be necessary; 
and the said party of the second part agrees that the property hereby rented 
shall be used in a careful manner, that it will be kept free from all unsanitary 
conditions; that no dogs, pigeons, chickens or other animals or fowls shall be 
kept within or upon said premises ; that the plumbing and plumbing fixtures shall 
be used with special care, and that generally every effort will be made to assist 
said Washington Sanitary Housing Company to attain its object as hereinbefore 
stated. Any neglect or rough use of the premises described shall be considered 
a breach of this contract, and entitle the said party of the first part to immediate 
possession. 

// is Mutually Agreed, That at the end of each twelve months of this tenancy 
there shall be paid to the said party of the second part a sum of money equal 
to one installment of rent, or so much thereof as is not required for repairs; 
provided, however, that each of said twelve month's rent shall have been paid 
promptly. "Repairs" in this connection will include all interior repairs, when 
considered necessary by the Company's Agent, whose judgment shall be con- 
sidered final in the premises. 
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And it U Further Provided, That if under the provisions of this agreement 
a seven-days' summons shall be served, and a compromise or settlement shall 
be made thereupon, it shall not constitute a waiver of any covenant herein con- 
tained. And that said lessee hereby agrees to deliver the house in the same 
order in which it was received, usual wear and tear, fire and storm excepted; 
and it is hereby agreed that no waiver of one breach of any covenant herein 
contained shall be construed to waive or in any manner affect the covenant of 
this agreement 

In Testimony Whereof, We have hereunto set our hands and seals the day 
and year first hereinbefore written. 

Witnesses : 

(Seal) 

(Seal) 



The provision excluding dogs and chickens saves much trouble, as 
they are liable to be a nuisance to the other tenants in the same house 
or to those in adjoining houses. 

It is apparent that when a desirable home at a low rental can be 
obtained only on condition of prompt pa3mient of rent, good behavior 
and careful treatment of the property, there will be a great inducement 
for tenants to meet these requirements. 

Dr. Kober, secretary of both companies referred to above, in his 
"History and Development of the Housing Movement in the City of 
Washington, D. C," says, with reference to the colored tenants of 
the houses on Van street : 

"Our tenants, all of whom belong to the class of day laborers, and 
some were formerly inmates of these shanties, have responded promptly 
to improved environments, and, under the guidance of the subagents, 
have taken good care of their homes. The repairs required are not 
greater than in the other company's houses." 

In the same publication Dr. Kober refers to the death rate among 
the tenants of the Washington Sanitary Improvement Company as 
follows : 

"We have shown that death rates go hand in hand with bad housing 
conditions. In some cases the general death rate for large groups of 
population living in insanitary dwellings amounts to double or even 
treble what might be called a reasonable death rate. 

"On the other hand, the vital statistics of London show that the 
death rate 'in the improved dwellings for wage-earners' is far below 
the general mortality of the city, and the experience of the Washington 
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Sanitary Improvement Company is even more gratifying. During the 
year ending March 31, 1906, the apartments were occupied by 778 
adults and 380 children; t6tal, i>i58; births, 39, and only 8 deatiis — a 
death rate of about 7 per thousand — ^which, with all due allowance for 
the average age of the occupants, shows a remarkably low mortality 
when compared with the general death rate among the white popula- 
tion, viz., 15.16 per thousand." 

It is economical to make promptly such repairs as are necessary 
to plumbing, roofs, etc., and to protect all exterior woodwork by two 
or more coats of good paint, which should be renewed at intervals of 
two or three years. Where a considerable number of houses are 
under one management it will probably be found to be in the interest 
of economy to employ one or more men by the month to look after 
slight repairs. Competent service in the way of oversight of property, 
renting and collection of rents, can, probably, not be secured for less 
than five per cent on the amount collected. This is the amount paid by 
the Washington Sanitary Improvement Company to its very efficient 
agent. If we add to this the cost of exterior repairs, taxes, water rents 
and insurance, we will find that the sum total of necessary expenses is 
not far from two per cent on the capital invested. The net income 
should, therefore, not be less than seven per cent, in order to pay a 
dividend of five per cent. And any amount earned in excess of seven 
per cent net will count as surplus. When this surplus is invested in 
additional houses which also pay dividends and earn a surplus the 
results will correspond with those obtained when money is placed at 
compound interest. 

This surplus is legitimate and necessary, in view of the deterioration 
of property by age. In a company organized from philanthropic 
motives care should be taken not to allow this surplus to exceed one or 
two per cent annually on the capital invested. For it must come from 
the tenants, and a greater surplus than this would indicate that excessive 
rents were being charged. When a philanthropic spirit controls a 
business enterprise of this kind the answer to the question as to how 
much rent shall be charged should depend, not upon what other houses 
rent for, but upon what is a fair return in interest upon the capital 
invested. And it is upon this basis that we must depend, chiefly, for 
relief from the existing house famine. Now and then a rich philan- 
thropist may build homes for the working classes, without reference to 
the earning capacity of the houses he builds. But sufficient capital to 
relieve the house famine in a great city like Washington cannot be 
enlisted except upon the terms of a safe investment, or through the 
assistance of the National Government. It is hardly necessary to say 
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that economic management requires that no officer or agent of an 
organization formed to build houses for the poor should receive com- 
pensation, except, at jnost reasonable rates, for services actually 
rendered. 

The Octavia Hill system of management, which has proved so suc- 
cessful in London and elsewhere, is shown by the following "notes" 
taken from her pamphlet, "Homes of the London Poor." We quote 
from the "Report of the Housing Committee of Birmingham" (1906) : 

"NoT«s ON Miss Hiix's System op Rent ComecTiNo Taken ^om Her 
Pamphi^et, 'Homes of the Poor.' 

"i. The chief feature of Miss Hill's system is that the rents are collected by 
ladies; and Miss Hill gives the following reasons why ladies are so successful 
in this work: 

(a) They are accustomed to household needs and arrangements. 

(b) They are generally careful of details. 

(c) The wife is the person who pays the rent, and is at home to see 

collectors. 

(d) Ladies are more familiar with all that makes home comfortable for 

family life and children. 

"2. One of the principal things is 'sympathy with the tenants' and a close 
contact with their daily lives. 

"3. On acquiring the control or possession of a new block of property, the 
houses are overhauled and repaired, and the position and character of the tenants 
are closely observed. 

"4. Tenants who will not pay rent, or who lead clearly immoral lives, are 
ejected. These rooms or houses which they vacate are immediately cleansed, 
distempered and painted. Those of the remaining tenants who show signs of 
or a desire for improvement, and appreciation of attention, are allowed to remove 
into the renovated rooms or houses, and thus each remaining room is attended to. 

"5. No sub-letting is permitted and no incoming tenants are allowed to take 
a decidedly insufficient quantity of rooms. The elder girls of the tenants, or 
older women, are employed in cleaning any passages, etc., for which the land- 
lords are responsible, and for this work they are paid. It is within the authority 
also of the landlord to insist on the cleanliness of the outhouses, staircases, etc., 
and also to look after the cleanliness of the rooms themselves. 

"6. Miss Hill has hitherto found such properties pay a very safe 4 per cent 
on capital invested, and at the same time a fund for the repayment of capital 
is accumulating. In some cases 5 per cent is earned on the capital invested. 

"7. This interest is realized after spending a liberal allowance for repairs. 
Each property is allowed a certain amount per year for repairs, and if this 
amount is not all spent the surplus is used for providing such appliances as the 
tenants themselves desire. It is therefore to the interest of the tenants to keep 
the expenditure for repairs as low as possible. This is calculated to restrain the 
wanton damage common among the tenants of the lower class. They are care- 
ful to avoid injury to the property, and are useful in finding economical methods 
of repairing, even doing some repairs of their own accord. 
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"8. In connection with the buildings in several neighborhoods a large assembly 
room has been built, or a large room set aside for gatherings, libraries, etc., 
and social gatherings are held there at different times for both sexes, and for 
young and for old. 

"9. Advantage is taken during the weekly call for rent to have a little quiet 
and unobstrusive conversation with the tenant, and although most landlords 
find a difficulty in approaching the tenants in any other way than purely as 
tenants. Miss Hill has after a short time been able to enter into the family 
questions and troubles, and willingly gives advice on and sympathy to all matters 
concerning the household. 

"10. All the tenants are numbered, not merely counted, but known individually, 
man, woman and child. They are known at their best and at their worst. 

"11. The tenants are never allowed to involve themselves in debt for rent.* 
Now and then they are supplied with employment to enable them to pay it, 
but this is in no way held before them as likely to be done, and every effort is 
made to develop a sense of independence. 

"12. Attention is paid to the children. Games and ground are in some cases 
provided for them, and a general interest taken in their welfare and happiness. 

"13. Only in extremely exceptional cases is pecuniary help given, and then only 
through and in co-operation with organised charity, the principle adopted being 
that it is infinitely better to give work than either money or goods, and it being 
most important that the manager should not be an almoner. 

"14. Each tenant is treated as a man or woman with their own view of life, 
and is left free to fulfil such views, the aim of the worker being rather to bring 
a man or woman to a point of considering and judging right. 

"15. One of the results of this work is that instead of being met on the door- 
step with a rent book and half a week's rent, with further entry denied, a 
warmer welcome is extended to the collector of the rent, who naturally enters 
the room, and in nine times out of ten sits down for a little chat. 

"The result of Miss Hill's method is that landlords are continually giving her 
more property to manage (the Ecclesiastical Commissioners handed over to her 
a year or two ago a further 22 acres of houses), and tenants are always on the 
lookout for ^houses under the ladies.' " 



♦The question is often asked, How does Miss Hill manage to avoid any arrears 
of rent? The answer is. Firm but friendly insistance generally brings the rent. 
When tenants find they have to pay rent for the house they live in, they bestir 
themselves to earn the necessary itioney. Miss Hill's lady assistants have many 
ways of helping them to do this, such as employing them to do repairs to the 
houses employing the elder girls to clean the staircases, etc., etc., but one of the 
chief causes of success is that the influence brought to bear long before mis- 
fortune overtakes the tenants enables them to meet it when it comes. Miss 
Hill's tenants do not get into straits so easily as the tenants of those landlords 
who take no interest beyond collecting the rent. 

It is impossible to explain in writing the thousand devices adopted by resource- 
ful people for giving sympathetic assistance to those who require to be taught 
to help themselves. Suffice it to say that ladies trained by Miss Hill do suc- 
ceed in collecting their rents almost in full, and this with nothing but good 
results for the tenants, who are also their friends. 
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X. 

CONCI^USIONS. 

We accept the usual estimate, of sociologists, that a wage-earner 
ought not to pay more than one-fifth of his income for shelter. We 
find that in Washington many new houses are being constructed which 
are sanitary and well arranged and which are offered for sale or for 
rent at rates which bring them within the reach of skilled laborers and 
others who receive from $4.00 to $6.00 a day. The two-flat houses 
described in this report provide suitable accommodations for street-car 
conductors, motormen, clerks and others whose income is from $60 to 
$75 P^r month, but the number of flats available at a rental of $12 
to $15 per month is entirely inadequate. The construction of two-flat 
houses for this class of wage-earners offers a safe investment for 
individuals or companies and should be encouraged. 

Very few houses or flats have been built during the past five years 
that are available for unskilled laborers, on the basis of one-fifth of 
their income — $35 to $40 a month. This class of the population has, 
therefore, been obliged, to a great extent, to live in old houses, many 
of which are dilapidated and insanitary, and to overcrowd the available 
houses to an extent which is incompatible with the requirements of 
modem civilization. Such overcrowding favors the propagation of 
infectious diseases and greatly towers the standard as to health and 
morality among this unfortunate class of the community. 

The day laborer is required to do a long day's work for a low wage 
and is compelled to accept such shelter as he can pay for. Often this 
is not only in an insanitary, overcrowded house, but in one which gives 
to the landlord an exorbitant rate of interest upon the value of his 
property. 

To supply every family in the City of Washington belonging to this 
class of the population with an independent home, having light and 
well ventilated rooms, good plimibing and all sanitary requirements, 
would greatly reduce our mortality rates and would no doubt have a 
marked effect in limiting crime and promoting good morals. But to 
bring about such ideal conditions would call for the investment of a 
large amount of money. If it could be shown that the building of this 
class of houses was a safe and profitable investment it is probable that 
private enterprise might be relied upon to supply the demand. But, as 
a matter of fact, private enterprise has not done so, and the reasons for 
this are very apparent. Under present conditions as to the price of 
land, of labor and of materials, and in view of existing building regu- 
lations, there is no temptation to capital to invest in this class of 
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houses. The builder of moderate means does not build houses to rent, 
but to sell. By so doing he makes an immediate profit and his capital 
is available for further operations. But, as a rule, those who can only 
pay $8.00 or $10.00 a month rent cannot attempt to purchase a home, 
and buildings of this class would not be saleable unless as an investment ' 
paying six per cent or more on the cost of the property. Such a return 
in interest is incompatible with the low rentals named. When land, 
labor and materials were comparatively cheap, and the building regu- 
lations were less exacting, two-story houses of frame or brick could 
be erected on a 12-foot lot at a cost which made such property a very 
profitable investment. But under existing regulations the house must 
have a frontage of at least 16 feet, inside the fire limits the walls' must 
be 13 inches thick, and the foundations, plumbing, etc., must conform 
to a high standard. We are not disposed to criticise these regulations, 
but simply desire to point out the fact that they have had the effect of 
arresting the building of houses of low rental. This arrest of building, 
taken in connection with the condemnation of old houses, and the 
material increase of the population, has accentuated the house famine 
and must inevitably lead to an increase in the number of inmates of 
existing houses, i. e., to overcrowding, with all its evils. 

As to the remedy for this condition, it is evident that money is of 
prime importance. Having the capital, good plans and good manage- 
ment are required in order to obtain the desired result — ^sanitary houses 
at low rentals. 

Leaving out private enterprise, which we have seen to be inadequate 
for the relief of the situation, we must rely upon one, or all, of tfiree 
methods for obtaining the necessary capital, viz., philanthropy, busi- 
ness philanthropy or governmental aid. 

If a Carnegie or a Rockefeller would invest ten millions of dollars 
in the construction of model houses for the poor of the City of Wash- 
ington, placing the trust in competent hands, and devoting the returns 
received for rent to the construction of additional buildings, the situa- 
tion would soon be relieved, and we venture to say the resulting benefit 
to wage-earners and to the community generally would be far greater 
than could be obtained from the same amount of money invested in 
libraries or in hospitals. 

Business philanthropy requires that the capital available shall be 
safely invested and shall earn a reasonable rate of interest above all 
expenses. This calls for careful business management by officers who 
are influenced by philanthropic motives. We have shown that cor- 
porations organized upon this basis may be financially sound and 
successful, when dividends are limited to four or five per cent. To 
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exact rentals which would give dividends of more than five per cent 
would take a corporation out of the class included under the heading 
"business philanthropy." And, indeed, the stockholders in such a 
corporation, who have purchased stock after the company was well 
established, can lay little claim to philanthropy on account of their 
investment. Those, however, who organize, foster and direct the 
affairs of such a company, from philanthropic motives, are certainly 
entitled to whatever credit may attach to such efforts for the ameliora- 
tion of the evils of the "house famine." And those who subscribe to 
the stock of a company paying less than the prevailing rate of interest, 
for the purpose of promoting the welfare of the laboring classes, are 
certainly philanthropists. But experience shows that it i^ difficult to 
secure sufficient capital upon this basis to ensure important results, and 
the business philanthropy which succeeds in making the stock of a 
company attractive from a financial point of view will probably, in the 
long run, accomplish the most good. Such a company, however, will 
find it difficult to reduce rentals to the limit we ha,ve accepted, as a 
proper expenditure for shelter, by the day laborer who only receives 
$1.50 a day, viz., one-fifth of his income. 

In England and other European countries this difficulty has been 
met by Government aid. Money is loaned, under proper restrictions, 
at low rates of interest, to promote housing enterprises. Such loans 
are made by the general government or by municipalities and are 
usually for long periods of time — thirty to fifty years. 

It would evidently be impracticable for the general government in 
this country to assist towns and cities in all parts of the United States 
by loans of money for the purpose indicated. This would rather be a 
function of each municipality. But in the City of Washington the gen- 
eral government legislates for the municipality, and we can look 
nowhere else for assistance of this kind. In the face of a recognized 
evil, which requires large sums of money for its relief, it seems to us 
that Congress would be justified in appropriating money, or in loaning 
money, upon proper security, at a low rate of interest, for the relief of 
the situation set forth in this report. The Washington Sanitary Hous- 
ing Company, which has a charter from Congress limiting its dividends 
to four per cent, has been obliged to discontinue building operations 
because it does not receive subscriptions to its stock, although a demon- 
stration has been made that this stock is a safe four per cent invest- 
ment. If this company, or any other similar organization, could obtain 
loans from the Gk)vernment at three per cent, the house famine in the 
National Capital could be relieved exactly in proportion to the amount 
of these loans. Without some such assistance it is difficult to see how 
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existing conditions are to be relieved, unless by legislation, to prevent 
overcrowding, so rigidly enforced as to turn away from the city all 
laborers who are unable to secure proper shelter. This would involve 
rigid inspection and great hardship to a class of citizens whose services 
are needed for civic improvements, etc. To force the laborers from 
the city would lead to the development of suburban slums, or the over- 
crowding of other localities. A scarcity of labor would naturally lead 
to an increase in wages, and those who remained might thus be able to 
pay for better houses. But for building operations, street improve- 
ments, transportation service, care of buildings, grounds, etc., a large 
number of laborers are required, and it appears to us to be not only 
the interest, but the duty of the citizens of Washington, the municipal 
authorities and the Congress to see to it that sanitary houses are pro- 
vided for this class of the population in sufficient number to enable 
them to avoid the evil results of overcrowding and insanitary sur- 
roundings. 



